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the Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail matter. | 


Politics, 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
UN OTs S48 ko eee ibs viv ba eK aw ege owe iene bike ee 125 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES * 

Wanamaker 128 
An Investig ation Neede, j : ose £25 
An Extraordinary Confession =e eee 
The Sugar Trust anc 7 the Sugar Tax. $2) 
the Silver Coinage. . ; 10 
The Social Uses of the * Kicker” 4031 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
Lucien Bonaparte,--II ares ee | 


CORRESPONDENCE : 





The Purchasability of Farmers £22 
Did the Tariff Do it? 133 
The Direct Vote for President Sons panies 133 
The English Mission ee ; Se a 4 
That Denver City Contr 134 
The Seductive Simi le and the ROS Se eee 134 
The Power of the Church ameter id 
MORES ees ase.stbebhes tes uedenssee Sicceessaes 3) ee 
REVIEWS 
The Randolph Enigma.... ser ceva cece 
Children’s Books SRS Oke alee 430 


The Story of Turkey. aS z dance a 
Western China.... : Setes 44 
Old Chelsea ; : : 44 
liow the Pea ant Owner Livesin Parts of France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia.. - e ae eles $42 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Tabel of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
aequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subsertber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTIoNn.”’ 
address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


When a change of 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING, Scale of 
4gate 
(No deviation. ]} —— 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, = 
A column (140 lines), $29 each insertion; with! — : 
0 





chowe of page, $27. 
A page (8cclumna), $60 each tnsertion: with ike 
choice of position, $80. 
Twenty per cent, advance for top of columnor) __ 


ae r 
other preferred position, when snecified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|__ 

——— 15 


der of size, the largest at the top. 


} application, 





Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or 2, 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — | 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pagesof cover | 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly ac 
$500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; 
Creditsare made December 31. 


‘ounts amounting to $250, 10 
#1,000, 25 
Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts one-third 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every reapect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M, 

THE NATION is sent free tothose who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 


copies, 


per cent.; 
per cent. 


The Subscription List is always open to the in 
spection of advertisers, 


| 
**Copies of Thr N ATION may be procured in | 

Fi aris of Brentano Bros., Avenue de I’ Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. pening Trafalgar | 
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Square, and George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C. 


| outdoor exercise. 


ation. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CoxrnecticutT, Clinton. 


\, ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
d the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
ie age school for both sexes. DWwiGHT HOLBROOK, 
A.M., Principal. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
. WiLson, A.M. 


ConNEcTICUT, Middletown. 
FILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for nor LA 
For Circular address 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
fi Oe WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
~ School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
of September. Mrs. H. P. LEFERVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
( TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
/ Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 8, 1888. 
Address Henry D, HARLAN, Sec’y 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, : 
YOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
, Address the Dean. 
Epmucnp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
| ay T IT UTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, ; ‘hemis try, Are hitee ture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROR, Sec’ FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

( VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 

- Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo 
gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute | 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave, 
V ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
¥ and English Home School for six girls reopens 
Highest references. 
12 Newbury Street, 


September 17, L888. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Tue MISSES HUBBARD’ S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Laren Street. 
FL OMe FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit ror college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, | 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. | 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
4 Joys (twenty-second year).-— Begins October 
1, L888. | 

MASSACHUSRTTS, Quincey. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
September 12, 1888. 


‘or all information apply to 
Wou.1LiaM EVerrtr, Ph.D. 





NEw York, Si uspens sion Bridge. 
iz VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 
Boarding School Pe Boys, 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
nV RS. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 
4 School for Girls. Number limited to ten, #1,000 
per year, Noextras. School year begins September 19, 

888. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 

NEW YorK, Utica. 

Nj RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
d Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, near Phil: : le Iphia. 
IRVYN MAWR COLLEGE. COL- 
lege for Women. The Program stating A 6 gradu- 
i undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 


Milttars 


President. 


atea 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

] RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
< English, French, and Ge rmi in Boarding School 
for Young Ladies r Opens Sept. 2 28, 1888 

Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!phia, 1550 Pine st. 
SF pit 4ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Day S 


chool for Young Ladies wil! reopen Sept. 26, 





Zeachers, etc. 
| VISITING GOVERNESS, COMPE- 
ra tent and experienced, has morning hours for the 


city or along the Harlem Railroad. Address P. 0. Box 
49, Purdy’s Station, N. ¥ 


Beeger es WW, STONE. 7'utor 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


/ OLMES HI VALE Y, 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, 


School Agencies. 


i HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers, 


Circular free 
E 


tor Tlar- 


Pe M. ’ 


Mass. 


O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PRI- | 
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Number 1222 


IVauts. 


} ZANTED— GENTLEMEN LODG- 
4 ers in a well ——_- well kept private 
house, comfortable and access Address 

Mrs. DWIGHT, No, 41 West 18th St. , N. ¥. clty. 


Stability, Exnerience, i'roteetion, 


and Provision for the Future, 


all combined in the new policy of the 


MANHATTA 
LIFE TINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED - - 1850. 


This old Company now offers to the public its new 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 
Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance 
during the earlier years of life, and at the same time 
makes a provision for old age, as the Policy-holder can 
surrender his Policy at the end of the Survivorship Di 

vidend Period, and receive its fuil value in cash—thus 
combining INVESTMENT and PROTECTION, 


Ait} tn formation cheer fully furnts hr “l, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 





JACOB L. HALSEY, HENRY YY. WEMPI 
Ist Vice-President, Secretary. 
HENRY B. STOKES, S. N. STEBBINS, 


2d Vice-President. Actuary 


* \} E INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, #400470 


i Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record OF OUR 18 YEARS’ BUSINESS 


hi 





16,854 Mortgages ni zotiated, agyregating $11,768,818 
GOYAL 2 in force, coe GO. S68. 162 
9,912 “ig paid, - 5, 110,54 
Interest paid agyreyatir ‘ 
Total paid to investors 9/5 





We have 3 OLE pi atrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFI ST business 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT FOR SMALL AMOUNTS 





WATKINS LAND MORT- 
GAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, OF 
New York M'n’g'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 


2B ROWN, BROTHERS 


 : 


31 Broadway. 
Se Cd. 


59 WALL STREET. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
fthe World. 


E 


COMMERCIAL 


Available in all parts of 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOCUCE. WORK MANSITP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Saltimore St., 112 Fifth Ave., 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


She Book Bover« 


F Monthly ‘Fournal 
DEVOTED TO 
RARE a PRINTS FOR EXTRA ILLUSTRA- 
TION | AND yg LETTERS. 
— $1.00 a Year. — 
1O cents for siiuaple cops. 


ny ARTS RUNJAMIN, GAstor Place, N.Y. 








WILL M: 
| JIEMBRANDT—155 EXQUISITE IL 
1 lustration Sent post: paid on receipt of $1. 

THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. / / 
BAKER'S nw 
==] Warranted absolut va pare f 
Cocoa, from whi he excess of 
Oil has been rem« vel It has fAree 
times the strength of Cocoa mize 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, { 
and ia theref 4 r . 
cal, cx ng se th a é ce i 
cup. It is delicious rishing 
strengthening, easi y diges 4 
ad mira dapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health 
Sold by Grocers everywhere / 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Reminiscences and 
Recollections of Capt. 
Gronow ; 


Being anecdotes of the camp, court. clubs, and 


socicty, LSL0—-1860 With portrait, four wood 
cuts, and twenty etehed and aquatint illustra 
tions from contemporary sources by Joseph 


Illustrated througho s., royal 


$vo, cloth, gilt top, with °25 ill 


Grego. it, in * 


ustrations in duy 


cate, one on plate paper, 


PEeTRAPGUe Pros 


With titles, al 





other on Whatinan paper, 


by hand, $20.00, cach copy numtb« 


Notve.——-It has been the lot of Capt. Gronoy 
as he informed his readers, “' to huave 
through the greater part of one of the most 
eventtul centuries of England’s histoty; to be 
thrown amongst most of the remarkable 
his dav, whether soldiers, statesmen, men of let- 
ters, theatrical people, or those whose birth a 
fortune—rather, perhaps, than their virtues ane 
talents —have caused them to be conspietous a 
home and abroad.*’ A pronounced taste for 
fausthonmable society, an early introduction to the 
best cireles, the advantage of possessing an ox 
tensive acquaintunceship with the miost conspi- 
cuous celebritics of his dav. an onmivorous ap- 
petite for racy anecdotes, a retentive memory, 
which, without effort, gathered and stored up 





PTE Gol 


the literary waifs and strays the conversational 
“small change? whieh passed current in his 
reneration—were in themmeelves elements sufli- 


cient to quatifyv the ealhwot Captain as an exce 
tionally entertaining racont 


John Leech’s Pictures of 
Lite and Character. 


From the collection of ‘* Mi 


taining nearly 900 pages of 


Punch.’ Con- 


pletures, Com 


plete in one magnificent volume. In an ex 
tremely handsome and appropriate cloth 
binding, $10.00, 
The genius ef Leech has never been seen to 
greater advantage than in this gallery Vin 


ing Post, 


Old Chelsea: 
A Summer Dav's Stro 
Martin. 


Tilustrated by J 
Iino, cloth, $2.2 


Studies in the Poetry of 


Robert Browning. 


By James Fotheringham Second edition, re 
vised and enlarg: Crown Svo, cloth, s ) 


The Famous flenty Books, 


And other new Hliustrated story Books now 
ready. Rach ciown Sve, cloth, ¢ 


edges, 82.00 


The 


%.* The above sent mor jt 
; 


full lists of all Bohw’s Libraries, 1 


choice and rare books ready Vew H lay J 


vine 





The Nation. 


The respectable and sometimes excellent transiations 
Rohn’s Li phate done for Literature what rail 
jor internal intercourse.’’—K. W, Emer 


f ‘ Labrirs 
ids have tom 
wr 
“Tmay sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
whitcation Series is the usefuliest thing 1 know.’’—Tho 
is Carlyle 
‘An important body of cheap literature, forw>'h 
very living worker in this country who draws streng/h 
rrom the past hus reason to be grateful.’?—Professor 
Henry Morley 
The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Librartes.’ "’ 
Atheneum, 


3ohn’s Libraries 
PONNS LUpra4»ries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 


$1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions, 
RECENT ADDITIONS, 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI--RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L 
Slous, $1.40. 

CHE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharnciiffe; with additions and correc 
tions derived from orlginal MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
tmirable edition.”’ ithen@mum. 

AN EGYPTIAN 
Novel, 


Buchheim, 


700 Volume 


PRINCESS. An Historical 
By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma 8S, 
#1.40, 

* The translator's renderlag is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 

\DAM SMITH'’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re- 
printed from the Sixth Edition, With an Introduc 
tion by Ernest Beifort Bax. Two vols., #4. 

SENECA (I. ANNJEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to Abutius Liberalis. Translated by Au- 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 

* This is a faithful rendering of the * De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academic English.’’—S?, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

FEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth. $1.40 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES, 

Francis Storr, $1.40. 

Mr. Storr’s brilllant version .’’—-Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S 
CAL GEOLOGY, 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Seravion Brethren. 
First Porton, Translated by Lieut.-Col. A, Ewing. 


Translated by 


Selected, Translated, 

F140, 
HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


$1.40. 
HAUFE'S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Innin the Spessart. Translated 


by S. Mendel. #1.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J. W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


A New Edition. By 


A SELECTION. 


we oe S, THE THOUGHTS OF M. 
1.40 
ADDISON'S WORK & vols 


£8. 
eo MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


AURELIUS. 


BOSWELI’S LI OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier 6 vols $8.40. 

I E'S WORKS 6 vois 8.40 

COSTUME 


LESSING’ LOKOON. Translated, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2vols. Translated. 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. 6 vols. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 


PEPYS'’S DIARY 
PLUTARCH'S 
trans.) $54 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 
TAUNTON'’s CHESS HANDBOOK, @2. 


41 vols Sa 
} 


LIVES, 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's 


2vols. #. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
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TWO BOOKS 


OF 
a ~ Y y Y | 7 a 
4 
STANDARD VALUE. 
or Fe , Po 
A History of French Paint 
Ine. 
From its Earliest to its Latest Practice. In 
cluding an Account of the French Academy 
of Painting, its Salons, Schools of Instruc 
tion, and Regulations. By C. H. Stranahan. 
Svo, $5.00. 


{lustrated. One vol., 


Inc’ aract Mr. Stranahan’s bo kK is historical, crit 
ph eal, acd des-riptive, 


detailed thorot 


ical, biozra vering the whole 
field of French art with 
filling a place that has always been vacant 
the volume has near 
that asa work for popular 
reading and reference it will have norival. The rich 
and artistic reproductions of sixteen famous paintings, 
and the cover, designed by the well Known artist. EF. H. 
Blashthid, make the work especially appropriate as @ 
useful and beautiful holiday gift. 

Millet’s ‘¢ Setting Out for Work.” 

Gerome’s * A Coilaboration.” 

Trovyon’s ** The Ford.” 

Letebvre’s * The Dream.” 

Le Nain’s ** The Peasant’s Meal.” 

Daubigny’s * Landscape.” 

Rigand’s ‘‘ Louis XV.” 

Bastien-Lepage’s * October.” 

Meissonier’s eT He Sergeant's Portrait.” 

Bauguereau’s ** The First Christmas Hymn.” 

Lesueur’s ** The Three Muses.” 

Lebrun’s ** Triumph of Alexander,” 

Watteau’s ‘* Rural Fete.” 

David’s ** The Oath of the Horatii.” 

Poussin’s ** Et Ego in Arcadia.” 

Bracqueniond’s ** An Impressionist Etehing. 


ishness, and 
Its in- 


formation isso copious and exaet 


ly 50) large cetavo pages 


” 


Men and Measures of Half 
a Century. 
By Hugh McCullech, 


Secretary of the Treasury in the Adminis- 


Arthur. 


Sketches and Comments, 


trations of Lincoln, Joinson, and 
1 vol., Svo, $4.00, 
The scope and value of ex-Secretary MeCul- 
follow- 


of the leading topics 


gathered from the 


loch’s work may be g 


ing summary of a tew 


which he discusses and of the men of whom he 
vives reminiscences: 

Massachusetts in 1833—Boston Men, Webster, 
Quincey, Everett, Longfellow, Holmes—The 
Boston Clergy, Channing, Gannett, Parker, 
etc.—Unitarianism—Journey to the West 
Indiana Leaders in 1836—The Harrison Cam 
paign—‘* Tom” Corwin and Robert C. Schenck 
—Banking in Indiana—Beecher at the Height 
of his Career—Lincoin and the War—Chase, 
Fessenden, and other Leaders—Grant, Hancock, 
McClellan, and other Generals—Jobhnson’s Ad- 
ministration and Character—English Society— 
Arthur and Cleveland—The Tariff—-Our Ship- 
ping Policy, ete. 

* Five hundred pages of more force or pungency, 
of greater cander and of more deliberate disturbanee 
of accepted national judgment and of established taste 
about the inefdents, personages, and details of the 
War of the Rebellion, are not to be fuund in our litera 
ture "The Chicago Tribiaine 

*We find what we want in every paze--the author's 
keen recollections of distinguished men and important 
affairs.’’--The Philadelphia Press. 

‘Hewr'tes with a freedom and candor which meu 
rarely use in print The Ind $: 

‘Hardly any other volume of contemporary memoirs 
isentiil d to greater consideration than this. We have 
had political reminiscence-, but itis doubtful whether 
any o her volume on public affairs is more informing 
than this one.’ Boston Heraid, 


penden 


A fulland detailed eireular of any of the 
above books matled upon upplication, 
* For sale by all booksellers, or sent nost- 
] 


paid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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now talked of for a Cabinet place under 
Gen. Harrison. 

The last canvass was a very remarkable 
one in various Wiuys, as Wt have heretofore 


of the Republi 
and their almost 
of discussion of the 
rom the American point of view, was 


The reliance 


cans on English quotations, 


pointed out. 
( omple te avoidance 
tariff f 
& very Curious phenomenon, which has been 
in large measure explained by the revelations 
the 
also, we 


since made about use of mone \ in the 


canvass, and ere ashamed to add, 


le of house-to-house scandal 
We think the way in 


about the use mic 
about Mr. Cleveland 
which this scandal-mongering was organized 
and carried out was a remarkable exhibition 
of of 
there is no self - respecting American who 
As the 

unadulterated 
the 
the 
marriage charming wo 
man, his happy family life 
the White House, it was clearly perceived 


electioneering skill, though, course, 


over it. seandal 
of 


intended 


must not blush 


was simple, 
to 


effect on the popular imagination of 


composed 


lies, and was counteract 


President’s with a 


and of in 


that it would not do to let it get into 
the newspapers, where it could be pounced 
on and exposed, and its authors punish 


ed 


with really wonderful care, 


Accordingly, it was kept out of print 
considering how 
indiscreet newspapers are Only one indis 
cretion of this sort was committed by a cler- 
gyman in Worcester, Mass., and he was so 
promptly knocked senseless by a letter from 
Mrs. Cleveland thatit puta 


gering brethren on their guard, so that 


ll his scandalmon- 
no 


squeak of it ever afterwards got into print 


kept 


ministers, 


the 


ith great 


propagandism was 
The Baptist 
at a Conference in Washington, were charg 
ed with it before they left for their homes, 
and spread it in’ their 
through letters to their professional breth 


up 


vigor, 


congregations and 
ren. Children were told of it at the Sunday- 
We have heard of 


was actually carried round from house to 


schools. one case where it 


house by a female colporteur, who used to 
At dinner 


and always on 


weep in telling it. tables in the 


cities it was freely re peated, 
the authority of somebody who was pre 
some horrid scene. It 
the 


@ tuken hold of. 


reached this 
summer, but 
There 


shadowy 


Bent ual 


office frequently during 
never ina shape to | 


ly 


was alwavs something dim and 


esidence o 


f the witness. 
for the 


about the name and 1 
Within the Jast 


first time lightec 


week, however, we 


] 


! on one of the worst of these 


stories In the mouth of a reputable man, who 


was able and willing to name his authority. 
We accordingly wrote to the authority, and 
are informed by him that the story was, from 
op to bottom, a cruel, brutal, 
Which he 
as long as it was not published, 
The 
old Puritan theologians had a strong sense 
f existence of corporate guilt—that of 
God Almighty of 


ol 
hations, 


and. silly in 


vention, knew was in cireula- 


tion, but, 
] 


y contradicting, 


shrank from public 


is, 


the responsibility befor 


whole communities, cities, and 


churches, for the s mem 


bers. Whole towns to fast and pray 
Li 


ihitants had fall 
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If 


doctrine were now held, there is not a 


this 
Re- 
publican in the Jand who ought not to be 
on his knees, shedding tears of shame and 


victims to the lusts of the flesh. 


repentance over this most disgraceful episode 
in the party history 
we know, in its baseness, its meanness, its 


cowardice, its wickedness, as well as its in 
genuity 

The Prohibitionists in this State are in 
considerable excitement over the surprising 
ly frank admission of Warner Miller and 


other Republicans that the high-license issue 
was forced to the front for the purpose of 
securing Prohibition votes for Harrison, In 
all the many tributes which have been paid 
to Mr. Miller for this 
question, much stress is laid upon the fact 
that it course that the 
Prohibition vot in this State 
was materially reduced as compared with 
The Jodce, Prohibition 


organ, cites these utterances as evidence that 


his brave stand on 


was because of his 


for President 
the vote of last year, 
Mr. Miller’s candidacy was merely a trick; 
that his fight was not against the saloons, but 
against the Prohibition 1 
tion was not hoped for; and that there is no 


mirty; that his elec 


Republican professions of 
We mere ly cite 


sincerity in the 
zeal for temperance reform, 
this as the Prohibition view, but we are con 
strained to add that we have been surprised 
at the frankness of the admissions which Mr. 
Miller and other Republicans have made. 


They are incautious, to say the least, in view 


unparalleled, so far as | 


| 
| 


of the sinuous course of the Republicans of | 


this State on the temperance question, as re 


: . cot 
vealed in many ways, and most luminously 


in the famous Shook telegram to the editor of | 


the 7rddune in regard to giving ** Republican 
saloon-keepers the proteclion to which thcy 


are entitled.” 


If the Republicans prove to have obtained 
control of the House of Representatives, they 
will owe their narrow majority in that body 
directly and plainly to the saloons of St, 
Louis. That city is represented in the pre 
sent Congress by three Democrats; it will be 
represented in the next Congress by three Re- 
publicans; the change in these three districts 
is What converts the House from a Democratic 
into a Republican body, if it is Republican; 
and the change in these three districts is due 
to the revolt of the saloons against Francis, the 
Democratic Mayor, who enforced the Sunday 
Closing Law, and against all candidates of 
the party which would nominate for Gover 
nora man who thus declared his independ 
ence of the liquor interest. The saloons are 
prompt in claiming the credit of the Republi 
can victory. The St. Louis 77rt}ne, a German 
paper which supported the Republican party 
throughout the campaign as a beiter party 
for the liquor interest than the Democratic, 
says that ‘‘the great Repubiican victory it 
St. Louis, without the 
attributed to the agitation of the Personal 


from 


least doubt, is to be 


Liberty League,” and points out that * 


St. Louis threo Republicans are chosen to 
Congress, of whom tiroare Germans. What 


the Republican party may expect of these 
allies whom it has gained from the saloons 
of St. Louis may be inferred) from the 
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tone of the Frete Presse, a leading Ger- 

man Republican paper of Cincinnati, which 

The 
the 


State at 


talks in this way comparatively 
Republicans 


the last 


ea warning for our Repub 


small Which 


obtained in the city 


majority 
and 
election should | 
1 to keep their hands off 
id off other 
A disregard of this 


downfall of the 


lican legislative body 
the Dow law 


[taxing saloons], wa 
sures 
the 
publican party at the next election. 
thine would fali in the hands of the Demo 


Mavor, and 


objectionable mez 
warning would be Ie 


Every 


crats, from the Governor to the 
even the Senatorship.” 


The disastrous effect of any alliance with 
the saloons upon the attitude of a political 
organization with regard) to temperance was 


strikingly shown in Connecticut just before 


the recent election. A ‘* committee of twen 
ty” leading citizens was appointed in Hart- 
ford some time ugo to consider what mea 
sures could be adopted to restrict the liquor 
evil. On the Sth of October this committee 
received and unanimously adopted a report 


of a sub-committee on the license question, 
recommending that the Committee of Twen 
ty should apply to the County Commission- 
fee from $300 to S400, 


ers to raise the license fee 


and to deny licenses to places in the neigh 
borhood of a factory where there is a gene 
ral opposition to the license by the managers 
and workmen connected with the factory; to 
places where other business is transacted 
(except hotels and restaurants); and toe places 
in buildings which are used in part as dwell 
All of these recommendations 
were so obviously reasonable and 
they should have needed no support in argu 


ing-houses, 
wise that 
ment; but to answer any possible objection 
which might be raised by the Commissioncrs, 
a committee was appointed to appear before 
that body, consisting of such well-known men 
as Nathaniel Shipman, Judge of the United 
States District Court of Connecticut, Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, President of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
Mr. Henry C. Robinson. These gentlemen 
accordingly went before the County Com- 
missioners on the 25th of October, and urged 
the adoption of the 
On the 3tst of October 
announced to the Committee that they de- 


above propositions. 


the Commissioners 


| clined to adopt any of their suggestions. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
j 
' 


The 
and 


What the reason ? Simply this. 


Commissioners were all Republicans, 


Was 


the Republican party, by pominating Mor 
gan G. Bulkeley for had 
adopted the policy of trying to carry the 


Governor, 


State by bidding for the saloon vote 


bad 


on, Cisay pointing the 


The stock market has gone from to 
the 


successful party and surprising the defeated 


Worse since electi 


one in about equal measure. The good, 
the bad, and the indifferent securities have 
suffered alike. It was generally suppos 
ed that relief from the political tension 


effect upon busi 
} 


would have a healthful 


ness, and that, whichever party might car 


ry the election, the removal of an uncer 
tainty would be beneficial in every way 
This belief was shared, if uot expressed, by 

but the result has been preci ly eoutra 
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WANAMAKER, 


Every reader of the newspapers is aware of 
the appearance in the political arena, within 
at most nine weeks, of a gentleman named 
Wanamaker, That he is already a great po 
litical personage is plainly to be seen from 
the stories about him, and it makes little dif 
ference whether these stories are true or false. 
A person of whom it is reported that Quay 
says that he is going to ask only one 
Harrison, and that is that 
Wanamaker shall have 


thine of Gen. 
whatever he wants, 
must be a considerable person, whether 
A man who is dis 
likely to get 
his choice of places in the Cabinet must be 


Quay ever said it or not. 
cussed in the newspapers as 
an important and influential manin his party, 
even if everything the newspapers give out 
Wana 


If we were to by lieve 


about his prospects be unfounded. 
maker is such a man 
half what we hear about Wanamaker, we 
should expect to see him the guide, philoso 
pher, and friend of the next Administration, 
to see him become to Harrison what Blaine 
was to Garfield. All this, as we have said, 
within nine weeks or thereabouts, ; 
What is the meaning of this sudden rise? 
Who is Wanamaker? 


owner of an immense store in Philadelphia, in 


Wanamaker is the 


which he sells almost everything that is used 
by civilized man or woman, His business 
has grown wonderfully within a few years, 
mainly of course through his own energy 
and cnterprise, but largely by means of the 
most seductive advertisements about cloth 
ing, in which the air of candor, of impartial 
ity, of sympathy both with the frugal und 
the lavish, with the ascetic and the luxurious, 
has long been the envy and admiration of the 

17 


clothing trade, and has re lly 
ized its literature. B 


revolution- 
uw how does all this 
mike Wanamaker a great politician within 
the short pe riod of nine weeks? Js he an 
orator? Tas he made eeches for tbe 
party? No; we doubt if he ever made 
a political speech in his life Has he 
written books, pamphlets, or articles for the 
party ? No; we doubt if he ever in his life 
wrote anything but puffs of his own wares, 
Is he an old party Sage, who has long sat in 
its councils and wiven it the benefit of his 
wisdom and expericnce 2? No; he never was 


heard of in the varty until nine weeks ago, 
and has, as far as is known, no wisdom or 
experience except in the keeping of a large 


variety store. Has he been identified with any 


great cause which the party has now taken up 
and made its own ? No; all his fame has been 
won in the clothing business. Has he eve: 


held any publie oflice in which he established 


any claim on public gratitude by able ad- 


ministration 2? No; his undoubted adminis- 
trative abilities have been displayed entirely 
within his own store, and the only American 
who bas had the benefit of them is Wana 
maker himself, 

To what, then, is his sudden rise due ? To 
the fact that he has made an enormous con- 
tribution in money to Quay’s campaign fund, 
and to a successful attempt to extort $400,- 
000 for it in the last week of 
full nature of which we tru 
when Congrcss meets. 


the canvass, the 


t to see revealed 


In other words, Wana- 








‘The 


maker has bought for cash— 


Watton. 





or thinks he has 
bought for cash, and Quay thinks so, too—a 
controlling interest in the formation of the 
next Administration of the United States 
end has actually gone about boasting of his 
bargain, He believes that he has acquired, 
by means of a check payable on demand, 
the moral right to sit in President Harrison's 
Cabinet, and the right to be consulted with 
regard to the appointment of his colleagues, 
and the right to fill many subordinate offices 
with persons of his own selection. 

‘What impudence !” 
will say. No; 
namaker is a man of his time. As a pur- 


chaser of political influence and honor, he is 


many good people 


it is not Impucd nceatall Wa- 


the product of a system which has been in 
existence and growing for twe nty vears IIe 
is distinguished simply by having bid higher 
than any of his predecessors. He found 
the practice of purchasing a claim to high 
oflice by heavy contributions in money to 
the party funds firmly established before 
he decided to add a political branch to 
his huge store. For fully twenty years the 
doctrine that a man who subscribed heavily 
was entitled to a great place, and justified in 
feeling swindled if he did not vet it, has been 
striking deeper and deeper roots in the politi- 
eal soil, Wanamaker has paid so much 
that he naturally feels entitled to several 
‘Ca controlling interest”? in the 
In other words, he 


places, or 
rovernmental business. 
has brought us one step nearer to. the 
possibility, which now stares us in the face, 
of the purchase of the entire Administration 
from the National Committee of the winning 
party for a sum which many of our rich 
men could now afford to pay for such a 
luxury, and which, as well as we can judge, 
need not be higher than) say $4,000,000. 
No such chance has been offered to wealth 
in the modern world or in the ancient world 
since the Prietorian Guard sold the Roman 
All that is needed 


now issome such regulation in the interest 


Empire at public auction. 


of fair dealing as atariff of prices. A man 


who is asked to subscribe handsomely ought 
to know exactly what he can have for his 
money, soas to avoid the subsequent com- 
plaints and heart-burnings which of late 
have been too common. The upset price of 
the State Department, of the Treasury, of 
the Interior, and so on down, should be 
given in black and white, and there should be 
aday and hour fixed in the canvass when 


1 1 


closed and ne praces 


} lig } 1] 
the bids should be 


awarded in case of victory 


‘ 


The reasonableness of this arrangement 


ind the blamelessness of Wanamaker will be 
more apparent if we point out that, under all 
popular governments, political parties give the 
offices to the mx 


n who furnish the means of 


carrying the elections, A party which has 


waged asuceessful war thus honors its soldiers | 


and financiers ; a party which has triumphed 


VY over 





by persuasion, by winning the majorit 
to its way of thinking, like the Republican 
party in 1860, thus honors its orators and 
writers: but a party which has gained posses- 


sion of the Govern 





nent with money, natural 
ly and properly honors the men who provide 
us the boys say, ‘‘the long 


and the short” of Wanamaker 


themoney, This is, 
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a 


him, and justifies him; but we cannot honest 
In fact, to 


be entirely candid, we think, as a politician, 


ly say it makes us proud of him. 


he makes the American people an awful 


warning to the civilized world. 


AN INVESTIGATION NEEDED. 
Tar Quay has thought himself authorized 
to sell place and patronage to Wanamaker 
for cush, and has sold them, is something 
which no reputable person questions. That 
Wanamaker believes the bargain will be 
farrison, there is 
That Wana- 
maker knows well, in spite of his ‘* Bethel,”’ 
that Quay and Dudley used the money for 
purposes, we are confident Con 


carried out by President 
equally good reason to believe, 


criminal 
gress Can bring to light by an investigation 
The Democrats have a majority in the pre 
sent House, and have ample time in which 
to set a committee to work between now 
and the 4th of March, 1889. 

There ought to be, and we believe there 
is, patriotism enough in the majority to se 
cure such committee, no matter who may be 
touched by the result of the inquiry, The 
best men of both parties begin to be appalled 
by the corruption of the last election, as the 
facts continue to come to light. There is a 
vrowing determination, in all parts of the 
country, that the crimes against free govern- 
ment which have disgrsced the country dur 
ing the last three or four months shall not be 
repeated, Preparations are being made in 
every direction for taking the ballot out of 
But these 


preparations would be greatly strengthened, 


the list of vendible commodities, 


and the workof reformatory legislation made 
more sure, by thorough inquiry into the use 
made of money by both parties during the 
canvass, Quay and Wanamaker have felt so 
sure of impunity that they hardly took any 
pains toconceal their operations until after the 
election, when, like fraudulent bankrupts, they 
burnt their books and papers. Documentary 
evidence of their villany is therefore perhaps 
now scarce, but they can be summoned and 
put on the rack of cross-examination, as can 
hundreds of others who were either their 
There is really lit 


tle difficulty in getting at the truth of the 


victims or confederates. 


matter, probably not half as much as ther 
was in the Crédit-Mobilier case, which was 
laid thoroughly bare by putting a few men 
on oath. Something of this kind is needed 
to shock the popular conscience, and pre 
sent vote-trading to the popular eye in its 
true light. Newspaper charges produce but 
little impression, especially when they come 
from the defeated party after an election 
Judicial examination and proof are necded 
to bring home to people the distance to 
which politicians have carried the Govern 
ment on the road to damnation, 
We bave no idea that Gen. 
be disposed to deliver the places which Quay 
has sold. We feel sure 


the blunder committed by Mr. Hayes of re 


Harrison wiil 
he will not repeat 


43 


warding with office men suspected, whether 


justly or unjustly, of 


We take 


Presidency 


will not knowingly allow the Government « f 
It explains | the United States to be converted into met 





cheating him into the 


it for granted that he 
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tated himself and h*s associates and the coun 


for what he said was true, as we shal 


try 


a complicate 


now show. The subjec 1S 


one, but we will endeavor to make it plain. 


Imported sugars may be roughly classifies 


as raw and refined, the raw 


wholly unfit for human consumption, or si 


} 


1 


1 


being either 


) 


repulsive to sight and taste that it will not be 


that state } 


The tax on raws is 


consumed in ry civilized 
imp sed weording to the 


for 
present duty 


polariscope test, beginunin at 75 degrees 


the lowest grade, at which the 
is 1 4-10 cent per pound. 

higher than 75 there is an a 
4-100 of a cent per id up to 100 degrees, 
where the duty is 2 4-10 cents per pound. 





pour 
From this point onward the classification is 
by the Dutch standard of No. 13 to 
No. 16 ‘y cents per pound duty, 
No. 20 16 to 
No. 20 being 314 cents. The protection ac 
corded to the Trust the 


color : 


being 2 


being 3 and all above 


cents, 


is margin between 


the duty on raw and refined. It is fair to 
take the duty on sugar of 96 degrees 
polariscope test as the standard for raw. 
The following table will show the margin of 


protection allowed per hundred pounds un 
der the present law, under the Mills bill, and 


under the Senate bill 


Present duty " $2 24 #3 50 $1 26 
Mills bill , 1 8 2 80 0 97.8 
Senate bill .. , Ea 2 00 08 


The Mills bill redt 
vives to the Trust 28 2-10 cents 
unds. The 


red pounds, 


ices the bonus which the 
present law 
bill r¢ 


Mr. 


ly justified 


per hundred yx Senate 
duces it 88 cents per hund 
Allison’s contention is according 
the Senate bill reduces t 


Trust 


he protection to the 
hundred 
We 
Allison 


Sugar nearly 10 cents per 
Miils itl does, 


Mr. 


in thre 


pounds more th: 
will 


said on this subject, viz.: 


now quote exactly what 


Which 


Sp ects survar 


substitute 


** The difference between the 
we propose and the House bill as r 


is a difference of 6,000,000 in the aggregate 
per annum to the consume By the House 
bill the tax upon the people of the United 
States is 86,000,000 per annum more than the 





Senate substitute, as paid by the 
people who coi 1 hie ra and, in my 
judgment, it is practically the only case in 

these dutiable fists where the consumer pays t 
duty; and, as the Senator from Massa 
(Mr. Hoar] very - ind very properly ol- 
serves, It bears heavily upon the poor and upon 


the duty ts 





ul 

ne 
tt 

Cihusetts 


inatl 
}USTLY 














those who have large families. Six million dol 
larsto whom? Where will it It is between 
Isand ih. Why is it that the refining interest 
insists all the time upon that relation of 135 and 
16? It is that the centrifugal sugars can come 
in between 13 and IS, and thus go into con- 
sumption without the intervention of the re- 
finer.. Therefore it is that they want to make 
the line of demarcation strongest between 
18 and 16, in order that all sugars that 
come in here may be raw sugars, and thus 
pass through the processes of refining in our 
country; and | repeat that the Senate substi- 


tute inakes a diiference 


WoO OO 7 


of one-fifth of a cent, 
innum, 1 of the 


or 36,f wor n favor con- 


sumers of sugar. 
“ Whatisthe effect of tl 


ISSO, there was 


iat: According to the 
census of twenty-seven anda 
half millions of capital invested in sugar retin- 
ing in the United Sta [ have not been able 
to get the itistics between then and 
now, but | ne that there is certainly 
not more than $50,000,000 of capital engag- 
edin that industry So this concession 
made to sugar-retiners in House bill, as 
compared with the Senat 12 per cent. 





Tes, 
accurate st 
assul 
= 
now 
the 


hill . 
W122, 1S 


pr ople. 


For each devree 


litional duty of 


Nation. 


refineries 


Senators 


The 


upon all the capital of all the sugar 
in the United States; and yet the 
| who have made the minority report upon this 
bill, including the separate and distinct report 
ofthe Senator from Kentucky, endorse these 
H[ouse provisions as respects the question of 
sugar, and then they denounce all Trusts 
Why, they legislate by the provisions of this 
House bill 36,000,000 into the pockets of the 
| Sugar Trust, 12 per cent. per annum = upon 
their capital, and take it out of the pockets of 
| the people of the United States, and denounce 
the Republican party and this substitute for 
administering to and fostering Trusts! Con 
sistency isa jewel that is not found in this mi 
nority report any more than it is in the report 
of the Senator from Kentucky.” 


We trust that the public, without regard 
rr previous condition of servi 


of this 


to sex, color, ¢ 
tude, will take notice aspect of the 
sugar tax and of the proposed changes in the 


lrment, 


same. The Sugar Trust is, in our ju 


the most pernicious and extortionate of all 
Trusts ; 


the protected it has greater pow 


and it 


ers of mischief than any other, 

is doing more mischief than any other. 
The American people have a gloomy pros- 
pect ahead, in any case, in dealing with 


these daring and unscrupulous combinations, 
the be still if 
there is any backing down on the part of the 
Senate from the position here taken, If it is 


but prospect will gloomier 


the intention of the Senate to keep its promis« 
to tu per out of 


the gains of this protected monopoly into the 


rn several millions annum 
pockets of the people, they will receive due 
yrop 1 if they depart from 
pro} 4 | 


thanks; but 
declared purpose of giving relief to the 


and 
their 
people, the reason will be only too plain, 
that to attract 
out be fore 


er 


VIZ , , in order votes, they 
held election 
which they did not intend to fulfil. We 


that a proper investigation would 


a promise the 


believe 


show that American refineries can turn out 


if not more so, than 


refined sugar as cheaply, 
iny others in the world, and that therefore 


any protection granted to the Trust is a sheer 
gratuity taken from the poor to be added to 


the supertluities of the rich. We consider, 


, that the lawsuits set on foot under State 


also 
authority to dissolve corporations that have 








} 
} 
| 
| 
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entered into the Trust are worse than useless, 


because they turn attention away from the 
real evil, and hold out the expectation of re 
lief in a quarter from which it can never 
come The source of the gains of the Sugar 
Trust is the tariff. Let the public fix their 
eyes on Washington City, and not on Al 
bany, if they would see where their money 
rocs, and who gets away with it 
THE LVER COINAGI 


tine since the sliver coinage 


any considerable share of ] 


The last discussion of the sub 


could be 


yect that t 
prace 


tant 


considered really impor- 


took four ars ago, when Mr 


vi 
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for the coinage of not less than two nor mor 
than four millions per month; but this failed 
also by a pretty decisive vote in the House 

So things have gone on under the act of 
1878 until the coinage amounts to about 
$300,000,000. One circumstan¢ not ar 
ticipated by either the silver or the anti silver 
men, has created a vacuumin the circul 


tion, to fill which the newly 
has served a useful purpose 


shrinkage of 
due to the 
curity upon 


ealling of the 


which 


be supplemented with something 





only things available were cet 
upon gold or silver or both. Poth have 
been employed, but mostly silver, because 


issued of 
The 
dinary hand-to-hand circulat 
the In addition to 


vacuum, created artificially al 


ot be 
2) 


gold certiticates Cann 


denominations than &: 
ion was left 
certificates. 


silver 


] } 
mous NOT Ce 


signedly, there was a n: 


duced by the crowth of the Ce htirv, espe 
cially its growth westward and southward 
where banking facilities are relatively small 


This accounts, we think, for the major part 


of the demand for certificates for circulation 
during the past four years, Still another and 
not insignificant vacuum has been created by 
the suppression of smal] bank-note and green 


hack circulation, and the issue of silver ¢ 
P 


tificates of the denominations of 


dollars in place thereof, 








It is useless to inquire whether these voids 
in the circulation might not have been filled 
more advantageously in other w Wi 
think that the filling of them with ver 
was slovenly, expensive, and unscientific 
but we acknowledyve at the same time that 
provides a guarantee fund of 75 per cent. to 
secure the circulation: that is, that the 
bullion value of the silver thre 
Treasury against the certificates is within 
25 per cent. of their nominal val A 
the Government has ceived from. the 
purchasers and present holders of the silver 
certificates 100 cents for each dollar, it 
is bound to make good the difference a | 
times and under all) circumstance It has 
been provided with funds for this purpose 
and is under the highest moral obligation 
to the people to see that nobody Sa Lose! 
by the decline in silver, If a liquidation 


called for now, there would 
to the 


the purchases of bullion 


were 


x " 
Loss Government, 


were made at hig! 


prices than those now prevailing; but this 


fact does not impair the moral obliga to 
the holders of the certificates 

The Treasurer of the United States tells us 
in his annual report that the coinage during 
the past fiscal year w: i84.673, and that 








Cleveland, then addressed 


letter to ¢ 


President elect, 
Warner advising 
coin: This led 
of Mr. Randall, 
Democrats 


his ongressman 
the 


part 


a discontinuance of 





on the 


to an 


Mr. C 


to procure legislation in the short session of 


attempt 
arlisle, and other leading 
ISS4-5 for a temporary cessation of the coin- 
In the fol- 


lowing session Mr. Bland of Missouri made 


age, but it failed on a test vote. 


an effort to get a “free coinage’ Dil! passed 


in place of the present law, which provides 





the ‘‘net distribution” iner 


This means that raps int 


mentioned have been practically filled. Th 
report says further, that the Treasurer is of 
the opinion that the people have all of these 


coins they want or are willing 
if the purcl 


recommends that 
the 


form of heavy bars or ingots, arguing 





ure to continue, bullion be 


ut into the 
: i that 
the present supply of the dollars will be sufli- 
cient for any demand there is likely to be for 








ation. 
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of an immense population which welcomed | committee with the Ministers. The next day | sovereign. J will embark ona war-ship. Tell 
him.” Lucien to go to England; we will see each 
other there !” 

Cha illon left the Emperor, whom he had 


seen for the last time, rode to Paris, saw 


another imperial message was brouzht to both 
What would Lueien do when he heard of | Houses, which was no other than Napoleon’s 
this miraculous return? He might have re- | abdication: ‘‘ My political life is ended, and I 


mained quietly in Rome, knowing that the Co proclaim tiny son, under the name of Napoleon 
alition would re-form against bis brother: but | 11, Emperor of the French.” This message | Fouché and showed him the order for the pay- 
his brother Josepb, who bad rejoined the Em- | was brought to the Peers by Carnot, and to ment of 250,000 francs, signed by Napoleon, 
peror alinost immediately, pressed him to come the Representatives by Fouché, Duke of | Fouché was member of the | rovisional Govern- 
to Paris. Napoleon received him with unusual | Otranto. ment. Without a moment’s hesitation, he did 

In the House of Peers, Lucien spoke on the | all that was necessary for immediate payment, 
abdication. He moved that the House should | the sim was paid to Ch&tillon the same day, 
declare solemnly that it recognized at once and he returned with it to Neuilly. The next 


affection; he offered him and placed round bis 
neck the cordon of the Legion of Honor, the 
same which he had worn from the Island of 
Elba to Paris. Lucien had no house in Paris; | Napoleon II, as the Emperor of the French. | day, Lucien left for Boulogne, intending to 
Napoleon toll him that be might take the | ‘I give the first example, and swear fidelity.” | take refuge in England. Fouché’s passports 
A member of the House of Peers, Count Pon- | did their work; but as soon as he arrived he 
técoulant, opposed the motion. ‘The House,” | changed his mind. He was afraid of being 


Palais Royal (the property of the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had left the capital after the return 
of Napoleon). Lucien installed himself in the | he said, ‘* was not willing to make a decision 
Palais-Royal, and kept all the servants that | without fortnal deliberation”; and, continued | of his brother during the Hundred Days; he 
the Duke of Orleans had left behind him. Lu- | he, ‘I will ask Prince Lucien by what right he | turned his back on England and took the road 
to Rome. The passports worked again, and he 


made prisoner, as he had followed the fortunes 


cien had been received like the prodigal son, | speaks in this Chamver? Is hea Frenchman ? 


returned to Italy as the Marquis of Rccca- 
Priora. He was, however, arrested in Piedmont 
and lodged for a while in the citadel of Turin. 


and the Emperor, says the author of the me- | L recognize him not as such, . . . He in- 
moir which is before us, promised to restore to | vokes the Consutution, and he has here no con- 
him by a senatus consu/fium all his privileges | stitutional title. He is a Ritman Prince, and 
and honors. The senatus-consu/tum was never | Rome is no longer a part of the French terri- | After four months of prison he was delivered 
by the interference of Prince Metternich, and 
allowed to proceed to Rome. He was really 
balfa prisoner in Rome, and not allowed to 
leave it till the death of Napoleon in 1821. 
From that moment he became free, but he re- 


signed, but in the Monifeur, which was then | tory.” Pontécoulant ended by saying that the 


the official paper, Lucien was mentioned seve- | son of Napoleon was in the hands of the ene- 


ral times as His Imperial Hizhness, as well as | mies of the country, and for himself he could 


his brothers Joseph and Jerome. He was ap- | not recognize him as his sovereign so long as 
pointed a Deputy by the Electoral College of | he did not reside in Franee. Lucien protested: 
Isére. The Emperor admonisbed him that he | ‘‘ lam not a Frenchman in your eyes, I am 
did not wish him to sit in the Legis!ative Body. | one in the eyes of the whole nation.” 


mained an exile from France. In 1536 he fell 
ill, and in June, 1849, while he was on his way 
to Siena, he died at Viterbo on the 2%tb of 
June. He was sixty-five years oid. His re- 
mains were transported to Florence, where 
they still are. 

It is evident that the book which has now 
been publisbed on Lucien is an attempt to place 


‘*He suspects me,” says Lucien in his notes, Lucien had opposed to the end the abdica- 
“of baving a secret ambition to be made | tion of his brother; be bad even proposed to 


President, with the idea of making a new Is8th | him to make a new 18th Brumaire. Napoleon 
Brumaire against him. I became very indig- | knew that he could no longer resist; he lett 


nant. Joseph reconciled us” On June 1a] Paris, and retired to Malmaison. Lucien re- 


+ 


great ceremony took place on the Champ de | ceived from the Provisional Government an 


his successors on the same footing as the suc- 


ces-ors of the other brothers of Napoleon. The 


Mars. The additional articles to the Constitu- | order to quit the French territory. He sent 
tion of the Empire were proclaimed before the | a friend, M. de Ch&tillon, to Fouché to ask him 
five hundred deputies. The Emperor had on | for passports. Fouché gave him four pass- | anonymous author tries to prove that the con- 
his right Joseph and Jerome, and Lucien on his | ports, under different names; on one, the bear | duct of Lucien in 1814 and 1815 put an end to 
left; tifty thousand soldiers, or national guards, | er, M. de Ch&tidon, was entered as Inspector- | bis exclusion from the imperial family, as this 
were present, ‘* Under his plumed hat,’ says | General of the Post-Office of France, with a | family was defined by the Constitution of the 
Empire. Lucien had a son. Pierre-Napoleon, 


M. Thiers, ‘‘ the handsome face of Napoleon | special mission in England. Lucien was to be 


was grave and almost sorrowtul, People looked | the secretary of M. de Chatillon. One of the | who was born in Rome on the I1th of October, 
in vain for his wife and son, and everybody | passports was in the name of Marquis Rucca- | 1815, and led an adventurous life in America, 


felt the isolation which had been produced | Priora, an Itahan nobleman returning to hi, | in New Gra: ada, in Ecuador, in Italy, in Al- 
round him by the inexorable will of Europe.” country. When Chatillon returned with the | bania,and other places, He came to Fiance in 
1848, and entered the French toreign legion. 








Lucien, not having been allowed to sit in the | passports, he found the Palais-Royal, where 
Chamber of Deputies, had been inseribed by Lu ien waited for him, surrounded by athreat- | When the Empire was reéstablished, Napo:eon 


LIL. kept bim in the background; Prince Pierre 





his brother among the Peers. The Emperor | ening populace; the palace was guarded by 
troops. Lucien leit Paris in the early morning, | Was not much seen at the Tuileries, and lived 


left for the army on the 12th of June. The 
news of the disaster of Waterloo arrived scon 
afterwards, and Count Carnot, Minister of | Princess Borghese. He sent Chatillon to Mal- | in 1870 a journalist, Victor Ny 
to his house as a second for Pasecs!l Grousset, 


and stopped at Neuily, in the villa of the | in retirement at Autenil or in Corsica. He shot 





ir, who had come 


the Interior, the grandfather of the present | maison, where the Emperor still remained, with 


Presidentof the French | wbo had a quarrel with him: he was acquitted 
2istof June the following communication to | bim for advances made to the Civil List, for bis by the High Court of Bourges. Napoleon III, 


the House of Peers: expenses at the Paiais-Royal. Chatillon rode to | always refused to give his consent to a mar- 


tepublic, made on the | a draft on him for 250,000 francs, claimed by 


= . - Malmaison; ** Tha spectacle IL found there.” he | riage contracted by Prince Pierre, and it is 
* The Emperor arrived at eleven o’clock, and I ound there,” he | % : 
convoked the Counce: of Miutsters. He an 


nouneed to them that the army, atter a signal | the castie, on the lawn, were the tents of the | through the same difficulties, with re spect to 


ays: ** was heart-breaking. In the park, round | rather curious that the son of Lucien went 


. _ . . > i OO le ‘he teat h we | . P ’ > .) if 4 

victury on the plain ot rieuru [Ligey), last invincible grenadiers of the [mperialGuard, | his marriage, that Lucien himself did. This 

Where the élite of the Prussian army was de- 
tie two days atter 


stroved, fouznt a creat bat 

wards, four hours distant from Brussels. The | saw on their faces that they had no other will | brated, but, according to the terms of the sena- 
Engiish army sa beaten . e Whole day, and | but to deferd their idol to the last extremi'y, 
war b r v abandon the battie-tield > six , : ae ‘ ie ae t \ 4} 
eae ie Sa to abandon e-held 5 SIX} and to die for him.” Cb&tilon saw the officers | could not marry without the permis-ion of the 
English flags were taken, and the day was de . 


} 
cided when, towards night, evil-minded parties 


Their attitude showed courage and anger, [| marriage had been civiliy and religiously cele- 








tus consultum of the Second Empire, lierre 


of the Emperor’s stat¥, Generals Bertrand, | Sovereign. Prince Pierre Bonaparte died at 


spread an alarm and occasioned a diserde Las Cases, Montholon. He was shown int» the | Versailles, at the age of sixty-fis e, leas ing two 

. ie rFasence ! s M ‘ > conk ot +) 4 2 . ep 
Which the presence of his Maje-ty could not | yoom where Napoleon was sitting, and band- | children, Prince Koland, born in’ 1553, who 
stay. This disorder was followed by disasier ez 





ed him Lucien’s letrer, Napoleon signed and married in ISSO Mademoiselle Blanc, the wealthy 
said: ‘The Viceroy Fouché will see that this | daughter of M. Blane of Monaco; and a dangh- 
*» then he added, | ter, who is married to Marquis Christian of 





which nothing could check.’ 


This is certainly a most extraordinary ac- | is paid, on my signature’ 


rattle of Waterloo. The Moniteur | ‘Does Lucien go with me? What are bis | Villeneuve. 
continued it by saying that the Emperor was | plans ¢” Cudatilion answered that he did not 


count of the 


going to confer with the Ministers on the | know; but that he had been obliged to leave 


means of re-forming the army, and to concert | the FPalais-Royal, which was besieged by the 


| ™ 
with the Chambers on the legislative measures | Royalists. King Joseph had taken the road Corl espondence. 





which the situation rendered necessary. Prince | to Havre, where an American ship was wait- | eee 
Lucien Bonaparte was introduced with the | ing for him. Joseph hoped to escape; be hoped | pop : eee . 

aii tint r ; “nl ph hoped to escape; he hoped | pHE PURCHASABILITY OF FARMERS. 
other Ministers in the Chainber of Hepresenta- | also that the Eruperor would join bim at Ha- | 
tives. He presented a message fromthe Em- | vre. ‘1 have thought of thai; but no. . . | To THE Eprror oF THE NatTIoN: 
peror, and asked the Chamber to sit in secret ' I cannot leave France otherwise than as a Sir: Everybody knows that it was done, 
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longest Interval between the 


November elee- | 
March is none too long 
for the new President to mak 
arrangements for the 


tion and the first of 

the necessary 
personnel of his Ad 
ministration, and that both he and the cut 


going President should at the earliest possi 


ble moment be relieved of all uncertainty as 


to the result of the election Ep. NATrIon. } 


THE ENGLISH MISSION, 
To THE Ep!ToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial in the last number of the 
Nation upon “ The English Mission” touches 
upon, though it does not discuss, a most inte- 
resting topic, viz., the impossibility of an Ame- 
rican Minister to England doing his duty to his 
country without incurring the hostility of the 
[rish-Americans at home. This duty you have 
detined in several articles to be the cultivation 
of friendly relations with the court and people 
of the country to which he 1s accredited, and 
the protection of American citizens against un- 
just treatment. But if there be a large and ar- 
rogant class of his feliow-citizens at heme who 
detest the English Government, and would do 
everything in their power to cripple it or in- 
volve it in a war with the United States, they 
are pretty sure to vent their rage upon any 
American representative who accepts or re 


turns the hospitality of the English people, as 


most of our Ministers for the last fifteen years 
have found out to their cost. If, at tl 


time, the unfortunate Min 


1e same 
ster happens to be 
named in connection with an important office 
at home, as, for instance, the Chief Justiceship, 
he is quite certain at the last moment. to find 
his pathway blocked, be his fitness for the place 
never so conspicuous, 
The truth is, that no 
would be entirely satisfactory to this turbulent 


American Minister 


class who did not spend his time in stumping 
jreland for Home Rule and hurling thunder 
bolts at the Foreign Oftice—a kind of inter- 
ference which our English cousins would resent 
did the 
Sackville. It 


whose 


as foreibly, if not as summarily, as we 
unfortunate blunder of Lord 
makes a wonderful difference, however 
ox is being gored. The men who denounced 
the loudest ** foreign interference” in our e! 


tions are the very ones who eighteen months 


ago Were holding public indignation meetings 
at the dictation of the Lrish, and even inducing 
our State legislatures to pass resolutions cail 
ing upon the English to extend the blessings of 
home rule—a proceeding of which we are all 
now as heartily ashamed as we shail be of the 
Sackville incident in a year from this time. 


We are som 


whether we have a really independent press in 


times tempted to ask ourselves 


this country, 7. ¢., a press Which is as inde 
pendent in fact as it is tn daw. We Americans 
are said to be unanimously in favor of home 
rule; yet what has made us so? Js it because 


we have formed our judgment deliberately 


upon the merits of the case, or because our 
newspapers are controlled by, or afraid of, the 





Irish, and our foreign correspondence and tele- 
gratns emanate from Irish sources? Can it be 
possible t at the [rish are alwavs right and the 
tovether wrong /) It would seem so, 


and yet I 


American resi 


English a 


judging from the 


tone of our press: 





am informed that among 
dents in London there is a practical unanimity 
of sentiment directly opposed to that which ob- 
tains at home. Is it because they are better in- 
formed or not so well informed as we? Is it 
not still an open question whether our expe 
rience with the Irish vote has demonstrated 
their fitness for self-government, or has dis- 


closed defects of character which, uncontrolled, 


The 


would be fatal to civil liberty and the rights of 


Nation. 


parliament be 
safely intrusted with the power of fixing the 
compensation to be paid English landlords for 
their lands? It seems, from Mr. Davitt’s latest 
utterances, that nothing less than this will 
satisfy the demands of the Home Rulers. 

[ have put these questions, not from any an- 
tipathy to the Iris] 
ditliculties which beset the path of the Ameri- 
can Minister, who would be more than mortal 
if he did not to some extent imbibe the feelings 
of those by whom he I think 
you are quite right in believing that Mr. Har- 


a minority ¢ Could an Irish 


, but to show some of the 





is surrounded. 


rison will experience great difficulty in finding 
a man of intellectual or political prominence to 
fill this place who aspires to be anything more 
than a social figure-head. JOHN DOUGLAS. 


DeTRoiT, November 23, 1888 


THAT DENVER CITY CONTRACT. 

To THE Enitor oF THE NATION: 
Sin: During the campaign I read, time and 
Republican 
that a contract for 5,000 tons of iron castings 


for a Denver Cable Railway had been let to an 


again, the statement in papers, 


English firm. The statement was variously 
used as a campaign argument in favor of high 
protection. IL have also seen frequent mention 
of the matter in the Nation. 

I wish to say that this contract for 5.000 tons 
of iron eastings for the Denver Cable Railway 
has been let to the Centropolis Car Works of 
this city. The contract was let to the lowest 
and best bidder, and numerous English and 
American manufacturers submitted bids, I un- 
lerstand. I write you of the fact, because, 
from your frequent mention of the campaign 
f‘eanard,” | judge that you will be glad to 
» truth about it. 


hear the 
Respeet fully 


Cc. M 


KANSAS City, Mo., November 24 


Harwoon, 


fHE SEDUCTIVE SIMILE AND THE DOC 
TOR OF OIVINITY. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Str: The affection which poor old Goriot had 


} 
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The oxygen is not changed so as 
New 
There 


with carbon. 
to be capable of depositing anything. 
material is not * deposited ” by the sap. 


“cc 


is no ‘‘vitalizing current” behind the bark. 
Anew ring is not formed by descending sap 
The “ vitalizing ” part of the tree does not de- 
scend, The new ring is not formed around the 
stem, nor is it necessarily formed every year. 
With these few trifling corrections the observa- 
tions of Dr. Hall may be permitted to pass 
muster, but without them they are but a fresh 
illustration of what per 





snnial amusement may 
be derived from noting the well-meaning but 
misguided zeal exhibited by the average theo- 
logian in pursuit of science. I am, sir, 


Conway McMILLAN, 


THE POWER OF THE CHURCH. 
To THE Epiror or Tuk NATION: 

Sir: For many years I have looked upon the 
Nation as a good friend to the Church and the 
ministry. 
important truths fearlessly are not so common 


Friends who speak to us the most 


that we can afford to flout those who thus 
draw our attention to the most serious ail- 
ments, 

In speaking of the decline of the power of the 


Chureh you are doing the Church a service, 
and you are again in the right, notwithstand- 
After 


all has been said that can be said regarding 


ing the objection of your correspondent 


changed circumstances, adaptation to tke 


times, and all the varicus explanations that go 






to show what a diftlicult problem is, in these 


days, presented to the Church, the f 





that the great lack is in the Church itself, Dr. 
** Were the members of the 


Marcus Dods says: 
Church leading a supernatural life, unbelief in 
the supernatural would become 


: 11 
lnpossibie, 


I 
Were the supreme, living, 





present power of 
Christ manifested in the actual superiority of 
his people to earthly 


Ways and motives, it 


would be as Unpossit le to deny that poweras it 
is to deny the power of the tides or of the sun.” 
In spite of the few conspicuous exeeptions, is it 


not true that the Protestant Church to-d; 





for his daughters, was scarcely less masterful 
than that of most religious writers and speak 
ers for a simile or metaphor drawn from the 
well of science undefiled. And this love un- 
speakable is, for some reason, in the majority 
of instances, requited almost as badly in the 
Newman 
Homer 
and compares the race of men with the race of 
in the In lepende nt of No 


vember 15, a most choice example of how 


latter case as in the former. Rey, 


Hall, who follows in the footsteps of 


leaves, furnishes, 


treacherously the quagmires of an unknown 


land may entrap the over-confident footsteps of 


eareless wanderers In search of similes. ‘* The 
leaf is beautiful, vet it fades!” exclaims Dr. 
Hall; and if he had paused after this apt ob- 


il would have been well, but some 





servi 


wicked fairy 


mpelled him to continue 


bh s when its work is done, It 
has an important function as the lungs of the 
plant. ‘The sap circulating through its surface 
receives the oxygen breathed in from the at- 
mosphere. This combines with the carbon, and, 
by the influence of light, is so changed as to be 
capable of depositing new material as the vi- 
talizing current descends behind the bark, form- 
ing each year a new ring around the stem.” 








Not to mention the weird ‘‘ deceptive ca 
dence” 
that it would be difficult to collect a greater 
show of inaccuracy than is furnished by the 
following clauses. The sap does not circulate 
through the surface of the leaf. It does not re- 
ceive oxygen, This does not combine directly 


in the second sentence, it may be noted 


iy 
stands for prosperity / The wonderful appli- 
ances, methods, the uns “l activit may 





they not be interpreted to mean, how to get on 


If it be insisted that the cross 


of Christ must be accepted as the 


in the world ? 


Sy mbol ot 


the life, is it not an offence, not to the world 
alone, but also to the Chureh ? 
| Observe that the attitude of the rulers of the 
} Church toward unwelcome truth, toward un- 
| accredited but truath-loving teachers, is the 


same as in the time of Christ. Does there arise 
a bold spirit who hopes for reform from within, 
he is instantly confronted by the 


determined 


opposition of those who h risen to power 


under the existing order of things, who have 


come to be recognized as leadersof thought and 





formulators of Opin Witness the course of 
the American Board, and of powerful * reli- 
gious ” new spapers. 


The Christianity of the Chm 





eburehly authority must be displaced by the 
Christianity of Jesus of Nazareth, and then 
will it be discovered that the 


of Chris- 


is that 


force 
lianity has not spent itself, and why it 
| ‘there is no more power in that force.” 


1 


Yours truly, Epwin T. Hiscox. 


Notes. 


| HovuGuHtTon, Mirriin & Co. will soon publish 


‘The Open Door,’ by Blanche Willis Howard. 


Longmans, Green & Co, announce ‘Son of a 
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itis fair to say that Harper's Young People 


is open to the same censure There is among 
the iilustrations a noticeable number of process 
plates from photographs or from paintings. 
The list of contributors to the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for the past year (Macmillan) 
is brief as compared with corresponding maga- 
zines in this country, but it is weighty. The 
contents are mainly insular—of English scene- 
ry and coaching ways and art and olden homes 
yet not without glimpses and excursions 


Henry James and Mr 
Crawford are the two American writers for 


abroad. Mr. Marion 
the volume, and they both offer something ot 
Mr. Crawford his 
The typogranph 


or for their own country 


national hymn. y and the illus- 





trations of the magazine are, as 
to the eye and of a good kind. 
The most interesting paper in the Scottish 


usual, pleasing 


Geo yraphical Va yazine for Novemberis Mr. 
A. Ss. White's 
Trade-Centres,’ 


* Notes on the Distribution of 
> which is accompanied by an 
excellent map of the world, showing the im 
portant productions of each country, the prin- 
cipal trade routes, both by sea and by land, as 
well as the ocean cables and prominent steam- 
ship routes, with distances attached. The very 
full and instructive account of the Dutch East 
Indies by Emil Metzger is concluded in this 
number, 

The November Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society is largely taken up with 
an account, by Mr. D. W. Fresbfield, of the 
mountains of the Central Caucasus, a region 
which has just acquired a melancholy interest 
from the loss in crossing a glacier of Mr. Don- 
kin, Secretary of the Alpine Club, and a Mr. 
Fox, together with two Swiss guides. Mr. 
Donkin, son of the late Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, was an excellent amateur photo 
grapher, and one of his mountain pictures has 
been reproduced to illustrate Mr. Freshfield’s 
articls, Several of the papers read before the 
British Association, the most important being 
Sir F. de Winton’s on the ** Commercial Future 
of East Africa,” are also given 

The bibliophile princes of the house of Bour- 
bon having been celebrated in a previous num 
ber of Le Livre, the Bourbon princesses who 
merited the same epithet are the subject of the 
leading paper in the October number, An 
etched group of their portraits completes th 
parallel, The second paper is by M. Victor 
Fournel, and treats of the ** Dramatic Pastoral 
in the Seventeenth Century,” beginning with 
the ‘ Astrée’ of Honoré @Uri It is a very 
interesting review, in which we remark 


said of the seventeenth century being 





more concerned with man than with nature 
Poets and prose writers, with rare exceptions 
were alike deficient in feeling for landscape. 
‘* The group of odes written by the young Ra- 


cine, and collectively entitled ‘ Pavsages, ou 
Promenades de Port-Royal-des-Champs,’ shows 
; 


us only a got-up (arrangée) and slightly Jan 


senist Nature. What more expressive iu its ab 
solutely unconseious simplicity than the stage 
directions in the prologue to the * Malade Ima 
ginaire,’ which is very characteristic: 
scene represents a rural spot, but very pleasant 
Withal,’” 
No. 52 of the Bibliographical Contributions of 

I 


the Library of Harvard University 


indeed. The title, * 


is curious 
Mathematical Theses of 
Junior and Senior Classes, 1752-1839," by no 
meaus reveals the ground of interest in this col- 


lection. This is to be found in two parti -ulars 


—the distinction attained by so many of the | 


authors of these theses, usually in fields utterly 


remote from mathematics: and the preserva- 


tion of Views and measurements of houses and 


; | 
lands io and about Cambridge which have no 


| 


‘The 


little antiquarian and pictorial value. 


Nation. 


There 
are about forty-four of these surveys, elevations, 
and perspectives, and it would be a happy 
thought if some friend of the College would 
bear the expense of their publication on a uni 
form scale. Here is James Savage, the prime 
authority for American genealogy, furnishing 
a colored view of churches and college build 


ings; Alexander H 


Everett, the diplomatist, 
a colored ** Templi Epi-scopalis Delineatio Per- 
spectiva”; the future Dr. Jacob Bigelow, a per- 
spective view ‘Sof the seat of the Hon. Francis 
Dana”; the future jurist Theophilus Parsons, a 
verspective representation of University Hall; 
he future clergyman, Alexander Young, and 
the Latin lexicographer, Frederick P. Leverett, 
perspective views of St. Paul’s Church and 
David Sears’s new house in Boston respective- 
ly. if itis odd to meet with Harrison Gray 
Otis calculating a lunar eclipse for the year of 
his graduation, and adorning his thesis with a 
Virgiian epigraph, still more so is it to find his 
brother orator, Wendeil Phillips, on the eve of 
his graduation, showing ‘** Some beautiful re- 
sults to which we are led by the Dilferential 
Calculus in the development of Functions,” 
Little d.d the intending lawyer suspect how his 
own function was to be developed in the eclipse 
of Otis. 

An interesting exhibition is in progress, at 
Fine Arts, of Albert 
Durer’s engravings. etchings, and dry-points, 


the Boston Museum of 


and of most of the woodcuts executed from his 





designs, together with eight original drawings. 


The catalogue fills eighty pages, 


-—The December Harper's surrenders uncon- 
ditionally to the time of year and makes itself 
a Christmas number, not by virtue of two or 
three articles, but on the strength of its entire 
table of contents. The range of entertainment 
offered is such that only those who refuse to be 
pleased on principle can fail to find something 
Even the his 
dore Child, AC 
teenth Century,” is 


to enjoy. rical articie by Theo 
ristmas Mystery in the Fif- 
made attractive to the most 
casual reader by its light and easy style and 
striking illustrations, though this Is not saying 
oser study will not beamply repaid. It 
is the most meritorious piece in the whole num- 
er, and Is gt 


— 


atly indebted to the drawings of 


on, Whose knowledge of the archmologs 


of the subject enables him to make the scenes 
of the old ecclesiastical drama lifelike and in- 
teresting ina high dezree. Mr. Howells has a 


farce in the styie of admirable fooling with 
which he bas made us familiar. Another sam- 


. > 
eo the 
pi of th 





‘“*Sosrus Dismal,” is 


< t t . 
dialect story, 


highly successtul in bringing out the supersti 
tious ford of the negro, and disappoints only 
in the sharp corner turned at the end te fetch 
Of the oth- 


sketches, Grace 


up With a suspicious bit of pathos. 


4 oshort stories and King’s 
The Christmas Story of a Little Church” is 


by tar the best. A short but satisfactory 


sketch of F. S. Church is accompanied by a 
haif-dozen engravings from his paintings and 
drawipgs. Mr. WwW. H. Gibson's ** Midnight 


Ramble” is a striking study of what might be 


=) 





‘turnal botany; the great differences 
between the appearance of flowers by dey and 
that by night are well shown by his drawings 

Anna D, Ludlow 
has along and ambitious poem, of which the 


and deseribed by his pen. 


most that can be said is that two or three times 





she comes very near writing the strong line 
which might have helped one to forget the tur- 
Mr, Sted- 


man has a halt-dozen swinging stanzas on Mor- 


gidity and triteness of all the rest. 
gan, the buccaneer, marred only by two infe- 
We recall no 
number of a magazine setting out to bea spe 


licitous rhymes in the last one. 
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cial Christmas issue which achieved so consis 
tent and successful a result as this first number 
of the seventy-eighth volume of Harper's. 


—The Atlantic moves on with a Puritan’s se- 
rene unconsciousness of times and seasons, and 
withala Puritan’s steady adherence to a worthy 
ideal, The present number does not yield a jot 
to the supposed demand for 
tions” at this time of year, except so far as 
good literature may be attractive—and it may 
seem to many even specially so in the midst 
of the rush of merely amusing writing. Pre 
sident Hyde has a short article on the fu- 
ture of the country college. He thinks he 
midway be 

This, 


ion of 


“special attrac- 


sees a permanent place for it 
tween the academy and the university. 
upon the t 
academy and of college, and upon whether 
the possibility of the two blending into one, 
as in Germany, is to be admitted. In any 


of course, depends detini 


case, social tradition and vested interests 
will be sure to make the day of the country 
col’ege continue fora long time, whether tlie 
strictly educational argument for its existence 
can be successfully maintained or not. In‘! A 
Flizht in the Dark.” two Boston girls carry on 
a dialogue about all the deep things in philoso 
phy, with an audacity that recalls the Dia/ 
days, with an air of old experience that will 
make unbelievers laugh, and yet with an intel- 
ligence and earnestness which, taken with the 





occasional dashes of humor thrown in to show 
that the writers do not take themselves too se- 
riously, win the attention of even a sceptical 
reader. Mr. Henry A. Clapp furnishes a dis 
criminating study of the artistic life of the late 
William Warren. Delightful reading is found 
in Susan Coolidge’s ‘*‘ A Convent School of the 
Last Century.” It is the Abbaye aux Bois 
that is described, and the material is drawn 
from the diaries of a quondam inmate, Prin 
cess Héléne Massalski. 
less records leave one wondering anew at the 
identity of buman 
particular do the deep conspiracy ¢ 


’ 


The school-girl’s art- 


nature in all ages. In 
nd final 


revolution of the Classe Blanche, to secure the 
removal of an incompetent teacher, show how 
the revolutionary spirit was abroad in France 
at that time. 
number, some anonymous verses entitled ** At 
Alfred de That they are 
printed where they are is a proof that they are 
worth printing. 


But one poem appears in tl 


Musset’s Grave.” 


—Scribner’s for December bas a seasonable 
frontispiece in the shape of a bit of winter 
landscape, and follows it up appropriately with 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘* Winter in the 
Adirondacks.” To the advantage of being a 
pioneer, so far as we know, in writing of win- 
ter in the North Woods, Mr. Mabie adds a 
practised style, and is greatly helped by the 
Alto- 
gether, the article attractively opens an attrac- 
tive number. A distinct addition to the know 
ledge of most of us is offered in Will H. Low’s 
‘*Old Glass in New Windows,” 
the history of glass-staining for decorative pur 


fine illustrations which face his pages. 


which hints at 


poses, and describes with considerable detail 
the revival, or almost re-creation, asthe writer 
thinks, of the art in America. The accom 
panying illustrations are necessarily disay 
pointing. If a painting suffers loss inengraved 
reproductions, the case must be worse with a 


stained-glass window. The other art article of 





the number is a slight sketch of Botticelli, with 
copies of a half-dozen of his paintings, by 
George Hitchcock. The poetry is superabun 
dant. There is a certain grace and sid terder- 
ness in Ellen Burroughs’s ** The Madonna,” 
and a strength which is rugged to the point of 
shapelessness in the anonymous poem, *‘ The 











enn 











“ SRR iris 


taken from tl Gospel of Failure und his: 
tat s thereupon are better tted. 1 at w 
think, to the remorseful snect of the Iss 





of Christmas One y cht vues if wa r 
gloom of Scotch Presbyterianism t rea 

pearing in the luckless inheriter of its trad 
tions, and sourest, of course, at thet fa 
fond and superstitious observance of a festiva 
that snacks strongly of popery This is far 








i ‘ i 1 eka 
sound sense and good morals in the rathe 
1 nhrion lic ’ 
iwubrious di Wl 

Mr. Ernest Satow, now the British ¢ sul 





vears in J ind is probably the forer t 
f Ang Jay in e scl Mars Aas eY ve 1} 
! ent vacation in Eu e } 4 rist 
manner Believing that in tl s of 








interesting relies of the literary lal sof ‘ 
Jesuit and other Roman Cat] ec missionaries 
Japan ¢ e sixteenth and seventeent! t 
tur s, he ex} red thes iS } ot 
past spring and 1 He has d \ 
iany interesting facts hit rto ul v1 i 
a uments Wi h Wi tt ‘ t Lp 
riod of Japanese history posses t highes 
nterest for the western world Che 
tion of his results may be 4 
I xt year t | the ce t i t ! ] 
work, for which this tireless s ul ted 
may prompt him to continue hist irches. I 
Japan, also. the study of the native Ch t 
tv « xteen and se t P 
carried on with ardor by Mr. 8S th ‘ 
ese eciito! tt \ }, \ S/il 
/ Van N spa of ki H t 1 
Mr. S has recently printed the results S 
] mal studies, n while in Italv, of the 
pictures and letters left Rome by t 
f Kiushiu, a. D. 1585 These 1 ; vis 
the | ‘ irneving by wa M flex 
iv va t th \¢ rs | cat +; 
resting } ts ot 1 interest t J St 

lars, tl letter \ il tu 
St. Peter's n Ire- \ tl i 
. iM \ oe ‘ 

red aril s sa port t 

Ila ira, I “ i \ 

i isa Christian delegatetot 
an Italian 1 l now w 
easy poss ethat te ma A 
hArLy ind u \ 
J nese, of Japa se { i ( 
t popular verdict ! 
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approved by the Senate on the 24th of June, 


%, with a reservation of its twelfth article re 
lating West 


which would eall 


to the India trade a 


for 


reservation 


further negotiations if 


that article was to be amended and retained as 
an integral part of the treaty lhe bederalists 


amorous for immedi- 


the 


The Republicans throughout the country were 


in the Cabinet were « an 


ate ratification of treaty, sans phrase. 


clamorous for a rejection of the treaty in its 
to France and 
While the 


Washington, torn with anxiety by 


entirety, as being insulting 


detrimental to American interests 
mind of 
these civic feuds, was vibrating between the ad- 


vantages and the disadvantaces of the Conven 


1 


r in council, newly revived 


tion, a British ort 





for the seizure of the United States provision 
hips bound to France, suddenly came to give 

thre 
ralist 
this 


preponderance to his objections against 


The Fede 


incensed at 


yumercial part of the treaty. 


members of the Cabinet were 


hesitation. Randolpb defended it, gave oflicial 
exposition to the grounds on which it was 
based, and, in a letter to the President under 
date of July 12, drew up the project of fa- 


this head to be con 
British Minister, Hammond. 


ture negotiations under 


ducted with the 


rhe President gave provisional instructions to 


proceed on this theory, but, before any nego 


tiations in this direction had been opened, he 


went to Mount Vernon on the 15th of July. On 


the 22d of July he reiterated his opinion against 
2th of 


mmunicate the 


ratification; on the 


July he directed Randolph to « 


an unconditional 
grounds of his provisional determination to the 
other members of the Cabinet; and on the fol 
lowing day it was that Hammond changed this 
drift of events by placing in the hands of Wol 
cott, the 


omened despatch of Fauchet 


Secretary of the Treasury, that ill- 


which was big 


with the fate of Randolph and with the for- 
tunes of the pending 1 
This despatch 


I 


evotiation, 
auders know, 


i + 
iba 


as our re was ati 


intercepted document whi ul been captured 


a Britis 


London, and subsequently sent by Grenville, 


at sea by h cruiser, had been forwarded 


to 
the British Hammond, 


Secretary 
with instructions to communicate its contents 


‘to well-disposed persons in America” in such 
; ul tothe 
atch purported to have beet 


i 
,the French Minister at Philadel 


phia, in report to nt on the c 


way as might be ‘S use King’s service.” 





written 


The 
F; 





by wu 
his Governm 
d evolution of parties in the 
the 

! 


to Randolph’s official 


of events ar 


United States. On its face paper was very 


damaging loyalty, and, 
if read in an invidious sense, was not without 


+ At 


its retleetions on his personal integrity. 
the revelations of the docu- 


the points where 


seemed t 


most 
by the 
8 and No. 6, of 


entitled No, 10, professed 


ment incriminating, a reference 


Was made writer to former despatches 


No this com mu- 


to be the 


which, indeed, 
ication, 


key and exposition. 


It will be seen at once that such a paper, re 
ferring as it id to ‘precious confessions” 
ileged to have been made to the writer by 
Randolph, bristling throughout with injurious 


madversions on the financial policy of Wash 
Ington’s administration, taxing his special sup 
ith a 


ver under the 


porters WwW design to Introduce absolute 


military guise of suppressing 


skey Insurrection, specifically charging 


that certain Democratic leaders, *S with Ran- 


dolph, no doubt, at ther head,” had at one time 


been balancimg in their minds whether they 
would support the Government or join hands 
with the Peniusvivania insurgents; and, finally, 
gravely all that on one occasion Ran 
Ieoiy had gmt 1 t » that wit i tew 
1 ale i oe i Pics} ibil night 

i ide itseif at Visa inuaster Of the 





The W atic. 


situation by buying up four men among the 


leading such a document, we re- 


6 patriots 
} 


ina time of popular gid- 


peat, coming to light 
diness and confusion, was well adapted to shake 


the confidence of Washington in the Secret irs 


lowing in a critical 
the ¢ 
Bradford, 
could be made of the 
the »f their 
cordingly, the Presi 
summoned from Mount Ver- 
the aid of French 
ot up a hasty trans- 
the 
Philadelphia on the 
“find” 
by 


whose advice he was fo 


conjuncture. The Federalists in ‘abinet, 
Wolcott. Pic cerine, 
to 


weapon 


were quick 
the handle 


for ! 
Republican colleague. Acc 


see 








influence 


dent was hastily 


non; Pickering, with his 


grammar and dictionary, g 
lation of the ce S| atch: 
Washington to 
August, the st 
cated to 
tries with the f1 


return of 


lith of 


AUN 


and, on 


was C¢ 
the by 


lenunciation of 


Artsing 
him, accompanied teralist 
secret Ran 
dolph as a detected ** 
Ata Cabinet meeting, 


day, the whole 


traitor 
held on the following 
question of ratifying the treaty 


Was reopened \ bot discussion ensued between 


Randolph and the Federalist majority. To this 
Washington put 


‘I will ratify the treaty 


with the 


” The 


an end 


discussion 
siinple words 


onditions previously meditated were dismissed 
Nota 


sudden 


from view. word was dropped as to the 
this 


directed to communi 


cause ot change Randolph was 


ate 


cision which had been reached, and to 


to Hammond the ce 
do so at 
On the following day the preliminary 
On the 4th of August 
the President made a friendly visit to Randolph 
15th be inv ited the Seerte 


tary to dinner, and repeated the same civility 


once, 
papers Were drawn up. 


at hishome. On the 


on the 18th 


all pre 
liminary arrangements for the signing of the 
he laid the 
the 


with a 


; but on the following day 


treaty having now been completed 

accusing document bef Randolph in 

presence of Wolcott and Pickering, 
he 


id it (the 
used in 


this ordeal) and 


re 


would re 


such observations on its contents as he 
judged proper, It is admitted that Rar 
do!ph read the paper through without blench 
ing. He made at the time some running com 


ments on its several paragraphs, and promised 


to give at a future day a full explanation of 


verything in the despatch, so far as it related 


tohim. On the next day he resigned his post 
hurried off a day or two later in quest of Fau 
chet at Newport (R. 1.), where he was on the 


eve of taking ship for France; procured from 
him an exonerating certificate, and, on the ISth 
of December following, published the well 


known ‘ Vindication, 
From that day to this ‘ 

of the 

¢ alike for its putative im 


the Randolph case” 
has been one enigmas of our history 
an enigma perplext 
plications against the honor of Randolph, and 
for its putative implications against the candor 
of Washington in h 


lith to 


is demeanor towards Ran- 
Mth of 


well as against the President's justice in appa- 


the 


dolph from the August, as 
rently prejudging the case against his Secre- 
tary before could be had 
into the grounds of an indictment resting on 


all: 


any eXamunation 


the unsupported gations of a soured diplo 


i 


matist. 





ardent Mr, 


deft nee wh eh 
Conway brings to the exculpation of his hero, 


In spite of the 
it is probable that Randolph will still remain 


for many minds an enigmatical character, at 
least in some phases of his case ; but that pro- 


bability only that 





enhances our satisfaction 


this book has been written, and that it has 
been written in the spirit of a genuine bio- 
eraphical enthusiasm for its subject \like for 

s talent vhich wer reat, for bis services 
Which Were sometimes as id as they were 
brilliant, and for his misfortunes, which were 
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pathetic, it was fitting that Randolph should 
have, even at this late day, the benefit of a mo- 


tion for arrest of judgment in the grand assize 


of history. ‘The case that was made out against 


him in the court below uncil em- 


a Cabinet ¢ 


= + + 


bittered against him by the very patriotism of 


its members—was a case which rested purely 


on ‘suspicions,’ and on suspicions drawn from 
tten by a very 


the 


a very suspicious document wri 





suspicious person, cast on our shores by 


eruptions of the French Revolution in its most 


volcanic period, Inthe nature of the case, it 


was almost impossible to traverse charges at 


so insinuating and yet so nebulous as 


once 
blight on the name and 
but in 


which left their 


those 
fame of our second Secretary of State; 


order that the enigma which these charges cre- 
ate may be seen in its just proportions, it seems 


be 


tween the suspicions which properly relate to 


to us that we should carefully discriminate 


Randolph asa public officer, and those which 


relate to him as aman of truth and honor, 
When this distinction is clearly grasped, we 
shall probably find in it a solution of the enig- 


matical manner in which Washington address 
ed himself to the earlier aspects of this dis- 
tressing complication; and with this clue 
hand we may perbaps find a resolution of the 
main point at issue 


against Randolph himself, 


an issue Which concerns his personal honor as 


something much more worth preserving than 
his repute for official prudence 

It is plain that Washington, 
covered to him after his return to Philadelphia 
on the 11th of August, 


take away his confidence from Randolph asa 


for reasons dis- 
was suddenly minded to 


safe adviser at that trying moment. Having 
determined to do so on the strength of the sus 
picions excited by the Fauchet despatch, he 
was probably confirmed in that resolve by an 
other document which in- 


suddenly came to 


crease the involutions of this embroglio. Mr 
Conway tells us that on the second day atter 
the return of the President from Mount Ver 
the Secretary his hands that 
most surprising despatch of July the 


1 by Washing 


placed in 


non, 
Sa) 1795 
purport of which, as abbreviate: 
ton, is given in the 
Mr. 


the full despatch in the archives of 


twenty-fourth chapter of 
found 


state 


have 
the 


has never 


Conway might 


this volume. 


Department. So far as we know, it 
blished, 
the dark 


n 
visible, 


been pt On its helps to make 
the 
In that paper Randolph writes 
to Monroe, our Minister 


on his guard against the truthfulness 


face it 


ess of the Randolph enigr 





more 
at Paris, to put him 
of 
representations which Fauchet shall make to 
to France. It is further 
averred in this same communication that F: 


any 
him on returning 
iu- 
er in the 
United States, ‘‘had wrapped himself 
with intrigue’; had pretended great 

ment to the President while secretly hostile to 


chet, from the first moment of his caré 
round 
attach- 
him; had associated chiefly with enemies of 
the Administration; had 
with Genet while professing to disapprove of 
1 


been in close league 


his course; and had sought to worm out the 
secrets of the Government from certain mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, of whom, adds the Secre- 


tary, ‘‘I am not one.” When it is remembered 
that 
hand, was communicated to Washington 

the second day after the intercepted despat 
had been brought to his notice, it will be easy 
to see that the President might well have 
confidence shaken in the perspicacity of his Sce- 


this despatch, under Randolph’s own 


on 
e] 


his 


oufessed 


retary, who, if not misleading, had ec 


himself to have been steadily misled by the wily 


Frenchman, 


this letter 


On the supposition of Randolph's 


enilt was a blind, and invelved a 


fresh lmpputation on his straightforwardue 


On the supposition of Randolph’s innocence 
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Merry England and Fairyland are followed by 
It 
barons and holy monks, of 


medizeval Germany. is a tale of robber 
peaceful cloistered 
davs, and wild nights of fire and blood, that is 
here told old in the tale of 
incident would be thri the 
They 


killand are 


and well t 
that 


actors had a little more vitality in ther. 


main, a 
ling if only 
play their parts spir.tedly enough, 
killed, 


love to in a quite lively an 


bless and curse, and love and are made 
J satisfactory man 
but they 
theit 


en their exits 


ner as long 


as they are on the 


to life 


own business: one feels that bet we 


ne, 


never come and walk off about 
and their entrances they are lving quite peace 
fully in their that 


when the curtain is rung down, a little change 


box doing nothing, and 


of paint and costume will fit them f 
to There 
about them, and with new properties and fur 
f the 


Wr other 


r6les come. is nothing kenspeck le 


nishing they may, with skilful handling « 
wires, strut through many another piece. 

The Enghsh 
parent, but not as simple as is usual with the 


is straightforward and trans 


Le 


author, and the book is marred by passages of 


commonplace eloquence like the following : 


‘* Beyond these squalid huts lay the rushing, 
foaming river, spanned by a high, rud 
bridge where the road from the castle crossed 
it; and beyond the river stretched the great, 
black forest, within whose gloomy depths the 
savage wild beasts made their lair, and where 
in wintertime the howling wolves coursed then 
flying prey across the moonlit snow and under 
the network of the black shadows from the 
naked boughs above,” 


This right to 
market ;” and the steady, jug-trot pound of the 


, stone 





is “the butter-woman’s rank 

adjectives is annoying to a sensitive ear. 

Is rare; to attain 
If Mr. Pyle has 

not done these two rare things, he has made a 


To create living characters 


to perfection in style is rare 


good story and told it in sound language, and 
As far as 
balance must 


these things also are rare enough 
the text is concerned, the incline 
to the side of praise. How of the illustrations ? 
The answer to this question depends largely 
upon what one may consider to be the 
limit of imitation. 
the drawings in any one of these three box 
Mr. of 
imitation and 
Well, it is a good style, and has been imitated 
before and will be imitated again: and if one 
has not a style of his own, he 


true 
No ene can look long upon 
ks of 


The 


ne 


Pyle’s without thinking Diirer. 


is in stvle handl 


patent 


could pick 


And the imitation 


uy 
many a worse than this. is 
singularly good. One admires this easy mastery 
of an Oid-World manner by an artist of our day 
and country; it is strangely like the real thing 
Yes, it is foo like the real thing, 
a bit 


rump 


} ) 
LOOKS, 


the 


assumes a 


As one 
here and there—a 
of a 


stump, a wing, 


great white horse 
strangely familiar air, and one begins to realize 
that Mr. Pyle has made other use of his port 
folio of old than 
method and the absorbing of a manner 
Where 


and direct copying be 


the study of a 
W here 
Imitation ce 
What is M 
here, and what is Durer’s? It is impossible te 

Much there must be of Mr. Pyle’s on 
much that is good and strong 


engravings 


does ASE 


does this stop ¢ 


rin ? Pyle’s 


, 


say. 


and 





enough to 
‘ion is once aroused 


Mr. 


stind alone; but when suspic 


it covers everything alike Pyle is an 


artist of ability and training, Let us beg ot 
him to stand upon his own two feet that we 
may judge his stature, and not, by mounting 
on the shoulders of a taller man, make himselt 


seem shorter than he is, 
Mr. Chester Loomis’s illustrations of 


Goose (‘ Familar Selections, E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) seem to invite a dangerous cor son, for 





their similarity in general style to M. Bontet 
de Monvel’s delightful illus 


popular songs is unmistakable. 


trati ¢ — . 
trations of Fren 


The 


necessary to say that such a comparison would 


Nation. 


not be favorable to Mr. Loomi-; but eompari 


sons are odious, and we will not make any 
Taken by themselves, Mr. Loomis’s drawings 
have very considerable merit they possess 
nuch delicate humor and a fine flavor of 
naiveté, and they show a decided decorative 
sense. They are, as all eolored illustrations 


should be, in pure outline and flat tint, without 


modelling, and the color schemes are generally 
‘ate and well chosen. In short, Mr, Loom- 
is’s work is altogether right and sound in style, 


and if not the best in its style, is very nearly 
is good as the best. 


that Mr. Palm- 
er Cox's ‘Queer People with Paws and Claws’ 


It is probably safe to assume 
(Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros.) will be as popu- 
lar with the children as were those other queer 
M re 
palates may find the flavor of both drawings 


The Brownies,’ experienced 


people, 
ind text somewhat crude and insipid; but lit- 
tle le tastes, and this feod is at 
least pure and wholesome, and there is not an 


folks have simp 


indigestion in a platter-full of if. 

A juvenile classification may not injuriously 
be given to the stout volume called ‘ Library of 
Universal Adventure by Sea and Land,’ which 
has been compiled and edited by Messrs. W. D. 
Howells and Thos, Sargeant Perry, and pub- 
lished by the Harpers. to indi- 
eate the part of each editor in this undertaking, 


The is nothin: 


but we will hazard a guess that Mr. Perry has 
From the youthful point 
of view, this collection leaves little to be de 
Capt. 
Jobn Smith's captivity among the Turks, Capt. 
fate, 
mutiny of the Bounty, even the horrors of the 
Black Hole of Caleutta (though the last would 
seem to be ruled out by the editorial definition 


had the laboring oar. 


sired in point of range and variety. 


Cook's Baron Trenck’s sufferings, the 


of *‘adventure” as something personal) are all 
to be 
modern episod 
Dr 


rederick Douglass's escape from slavery, 


found here; but we have also more 


s, like Lonis Napoleon's escape 
from Ham, Judson’s imprisonment in Bur- 
mah, F 
and Owen Brown’s flight after Harper's Ferry 
Sport is not nezlected, but Sir Samuel Baker is 
not drawn upon. Inthe American section one 
might have expected to find something from 
Lewis and Clarke. 

The editing is somewhat open to criticism. 


In general, the condensation and abstracting 


resorted to impair one of the uses of such a col- 


lection, viz., the comparison of styles, Then, 
it is not easy to distinguish between the edito- 
rialinsertion and the original narrative—to de- 


termine, for example, who is responsible for 
the expression, on page 519, ‘* He was not long, 


effort to re- 
Acknowledgments of the 


he made anotbker 


however, before 


cover his liberty. 


sourees are not always made, nor uniformly, 
This 
is slovenly, and so has the proof-reading been. 
they 
h each other,” we read on page 


as at the beginning or end of an extract. 


‘Two or three excepted; were unac- 


quainted wit 


M1; ‘*Siéyes,” on page 546; Waterman,” in 
for Waterton. ete. An 
h has been adopted on trust is the 
with double r, 


But this isaslip which John 


the table 
error whi 


of contents, 


spelling of Meriam in Owen 


Brov 
Brown's latest biographer falls into. 


vni's story 
It is also 
misleading to 


say, 


as on page 270, that this 
companion of Brown’s ‘twas of the wealthy 


Massachusetts Merriams.” The cuts are nu- 
merous, but hit or miss, being taken according 
to 


sti 


the nearest 


aptitude trom the publishers’ 


} 1 
OCKS 


re of | 


| That on p. 276 1s ludicrously 
far-fetched 


Finally, should not such veteran 
book-makers have provided an index ? 


‘Zigzag Journeys in the Antipodes’ (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat), by Hezekiah Butterworth, is 


marked by the excellences and faults of its 
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predecessors in this series. The book is attrac 
tively got up, and the iliustrations are nu- 


is far too 
As these 


the 


pictures 


but 
evidently written for the 


merous and excellent, text 
often have nothing to do with Sinm 
sible subject of the journeys, there 


tating discounectedness between the various 


chapters, These are simpivy a patchwork of 
from 
wandering reflections, pervaded with a ventle 


stories, extracts books or papers, and 


sentimentality chiefly in rezard to cruelty to 


animals, The amount of information about 
the antipodes, compared with the size of the 


rrect 


volum>, issmall, though no doubt e 

The heroes of * The Boy Travel 
tralasia’ (Harpers), Thos. W 
the Sandwich [slands and various ot 
hey 





by Kt 





in the south Pacific before t reach Austra- 


lia and New Zealand, descriptions of which 
form the principal part of the volume. This 
earlier portion we have found more entertain- 


the fact 


that many of the chapters on the Engiish colo- 


ing than the latter—we presume from 
nies are so packed with facts and statistics ¢ 
to make the reading of them like eating pem- 
on his 


mn of 
the wonderful growth and present condition of 


mican. The author would have left 


vonng readers a far more lasting impressi 


these colonies, had he selected a few of the mi ost 
important facts and dwelt upon them. As it 
is, however, this series stands easily at the 
head, so far as our knowledge goes, of its class 


ield of literat 
The 
is excellently manufactured, with maps conve- 
niently placed upon the inside cox 
end. It, With th 

mizht be used to advantage in schools 


of “imaginary voyages ’—a ft 


ure 
which we hope is about exhausted, book 
rs at either 
together se preceding it, 
in con- 
nection with lessons in geography. 

‘The Knockabout Club in the Antilles ’ (Estes 
& Lauriat), bv F. A. Ober, 


scription of the various West 


is a rambling de 
Indian islands, 


written to accompany pictures of al 
and 


] decrees of 
It 


considerable information, and enables the read- 


excellence appropriateness, contains 
impre sion of the 
Had the 
autbor omitted the humorous passages in which 


ertoform a fairly strong 
life and scenery of the places visited 


he vainly strives to lighten the monotony of 
his narrative, and been more veareful to avoid 
in his 
would have been more valuable. 


error historical summaries, bis 


Considered as a story simply, 
Bulbastes’ (Scribner & Welford), by 
Henty, isthe most interesti of 
writer's tales which we remember 


is lail partly on the shores of the C 
partly in Egypt, forty years 
dus, and there are many good descr 





ptions of 
the life, amusements, and religious observances 
of the Egyptians of that time. The 
tempted too much, however, 


author at- 


Moses into one of his chapters, 
impression of the Le 
lled Gos 


innovation for which the present Chancellor of 


shadowy brews. 


very 
Their district is invariably spe 
the Exchequer is probably the innocent cause 
The illustrations are fair. 

It is only natural that the first part of 
dren’s Stories of the Great Scientists* (Charl 
Sons) by 


Jenriett 


Scribner's a Christian 
Wright, should be better adapted to the re 
ing of The stories of 


Galileo, Newton, Frankiin, and Linnwus, tell 


children than the last. 


ing, as it were, of the beginnings of science, 


lend themselves easily to a picture-que and 
graphic treatment, while this is almost impos- 
sible in narrating the discoveries of Lyell, 


Agassiz, Tyndall, and Darwin. The author 


has been very successful in the early chapters, 





that on Linnaeus being especiall 
but in the latter she has apparently forgotten 





























+) at she Was wir ti i ; , + 
noticed more errors tha 
into a work of this character, t 
tant, perhaps, being that wh 
‘ord, Mass., and not Concord, N 


home of Count Rumford 
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because history repeats itself, as | 
used always to be saving, or that a 
of Thueydides may be as usefu 
statesman as personal experien 

as Hegel remarne 4 hist in 
turned round; but because t! hist 
past helps to explain to us the} 
sonville says: ** It is eertainly not 
that we must s r 4 key of 
Events su 1 one thre fte t 
and are not prod 1 | ‘ 
most 1 to tind tl neal 
you romor } ! tl 
blanece.” But in knowing the i 
which link the pas to the t 
standing how and in what wav ai 
‘ountry has come to exist as it exists 
we have the key to the contem 

of that country. This is the 
breeman and the new s l 

vreat stress, either ins nV Wo! 
plication But serious as it is whet 


in this way, history can be ma 
taining, and be so favored as to suit t 


t palate and the most delicat 


eS 


Certain historical periods are so w 


interesting that they ean be writte 
as amusing as a novel, or can even be 
scribed in novel-form. From this 


view, however, we are inclined t 


Miss Mitford that the eS ] 
tl materials for history, are m 
than the history written fror 
Unfortunately, the book before 
kind to satisfv either those wl 


struction or those who read for 


It is not sufticiently detailed for t 


is tor the forme ts fauit ! 
imagined from its titlh \t s 
thinks ‘*‘ The Story of tl Nation 


the danger of a lac} { hist il fj 
that the picturesque side, the s 


so espouse his sub ! mag 
tues, minim the faults t 
crimes of the nat at t wl ! 
\ll of these faults can | 1 
sent volume, which labors also under 
culty that its chief author is an E 
ind passion f r against \ 
has so ta possession of E s 
lays that it is the hardest 4 
for them to treat eithe y WwW 
tialitv. Mr. St v | 
i relat ot 1 ‘ ‘ \ 
La the author of 'M 
the trans!at es Ny R e 
himself an A 

a\ t t \ 
| nye anit S 
humismaties; bu 

upied t s wit < 
of Lord Strat le R t 
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rivers running north and south, and these oe 


cupy what is a rough eastern half of t! 


Besides the Chinese inhabitants, the t 
the Lolo people, with whom Mr 


made us acquainted, live in thos 


and mountain-fastnesses of the western half of 
the province which are properly part of the 
high tablelands of Thibet. Tl feuds of cen 


it 


iris 


turies are still maintained, and the Chinese, un 
to con 


able, despite their forts and 


mS, 


trol these mountaineers, suffer from their man 


stealing propensities, and considerable number 


of people in the valleys and lowlands are an 
nually murdered or enslaved by the raiding 
In addition to the ¢ 

| 


every staple known in China, Sz-chu 


Lolos ibundant 


crops of 


nis noted 


u 


for its well-regulated supply of natural gas 


which, after a flow of over eighteen 


centuries, 


se inexhaustible. ‘he * fire-w being 


ems 


near the great rock-salt deposits, are utilized 


to boil the kettles of ped up from the 


brine pum 


strata, Which are bored by native machinery of 
wood, bamboo, and iron. 
In the municipalities of this, as of other 


parts of China, the habits of the people, the ex 
cess of the rapacious official class, the 


jealousy 
and intermeddling of the Government, and thé 
the 


for the requirements and necessary ex} 


lack ot roper corporations to levy taxes 


enses ot 


lin nied 
Hie spirit 


city economy, tend to paralyze 
Yet, despite all their 
of 
seem to take a noticeable pride in what we con 
r to be 


paths from village to village, 


pub 


discouragements and the 


defects their political system, the people 


le 
uit 


public works and ornaments, Foot 
broad roads wide 
enough for two teams and paved with flagstone 
stone memorial arches and 


of 


and artistic m 


between the cities, 


gateways, substantial bridge masenry, 


colossal bronze images etal work 


of an elaborate and imposing sort, testify to 
the local pride and artistic spirit of the inhabi 
Notable a 


tants. re the iron suspension bridges 


over torrents and high-banked streams. Mr. 
Hart describes the bridges as gems of native 
art, some of them having at one end a tablet 


recording the date of construct 
the 


on and giving 
Indeed the of 


pagodas, brick, stone, and metal structures and 


donors’ names. number 


works of art in the province is surprising, and 


on and around Mount Omei, the great Buddhist 


centre, bewildering. is of fascinating in- 


terest to study this primitive hom« 


Buddhism of Chinese Asia 





and to recognize in 


the names of the various avatars and attributes 
the originals of Corean and Japanese develo, 

ments. Some of the most recent phases of 
‘** Reformed” Buddhism in Japan claim to be 


but revivals of the forms of 
taught here. 


The 


the faith 


ancient 


Rev, 


author, 








from Hankow April 11, IS8?, by steamer to 
I-chang and thence by native boat to Chung 
king in Sz-chuen province, to reésti the 
mission of the Ameri Methodist Ep be 
Church, which had been so tragically closed by 
the rict of July, 1886. He des ribes the rive 


voyage, incidents of travel, the great br 








fire wells, the historical monuments of the 
lassic city of Chen-teu: and, after properly 
devoting three readable chapters to the creat 
Buddhist monasteries, towers, pacodas, relies, 
and works of art on Mount Om winds up 
witn a general description of his field of work 
and a survey of the m nary problem \ 
dozen illustrations, a map, and an index add t 

the reader's | i e I t rs stvie needs 
brightening up, if he would win the readers he 
particularly desires to have: but all who are 
interested in China will hail this work as a 
positive addition to the first row ot books 
lustrating the great Empi Che telecr 

" ‘ Ww ret I y ft usa ! f 





mil j if long i i 
ble railway throu l-Asia t 
lo. be delayed [t is certain 
vinee of the Four Streams” wil 
the western Chinese previnces t 
traversed by iron rails. Mr. 


monograph is, theref 


record of travel, but a timely 


the least known vet most valua 
the earth’s surface. Students 
Japanese Buddhisin will find 


special 


lhnterest 


Old Chelsea : A Sumi 
Bb. Martin. 


London 


DY « 
T. Fisher 1 
For 


upwards of 1 
suburb of Chelsea has attracted 


ore, not ¢ 


picture of one 


ner Day’s Stroll, 


th 


l be the first of 


0 be tapped and 


iat the *° Ps 


Hart’s accurate 
nly a pleasing 
of 
ble 


of 


portions ol 


Corean snd 


volume of 


E. 


Joseph Pennell. 


By 


vears the 


more remarKka- 


bie people than all the other suburbs of London 
put together Mr. Martin has inadvertently 
revealed the secret of this attraction in giving 


the derivation the name-—t 





rom the Saxon 


chesel. meaning gravel, and ea, a bank. That 
wise man Sir Thomas More, who built himself 
agreat house on the river in 1520, knew wel 
the sanitary superiority of gravel to clay, and 
it is safe to assu that the saine knowledat 
influenced Pepys, Addison, Smollett, Chester 
field, Waipole, Benjamin Franklin, and the 





host of other worthies, male and female, t 
whose dwellings Chelsea Mr. Martin’s text 
and Mr. Pennell’s admirable illustrations in 
troduce the reader The book is brimful of 


historical and 


the mind the ression that 


teresting English men and w 
days of Henry the Eighth hay 


way or other connected with 
American celebrities, we have, 
lin, Philadelphia, great-grandd 


Penn, and named from tl 
who marrie : 
sea in 1825 Probably very 
from the City of Brotheriy Lov 


past visited Cremorne Garden 


existence of so curious an asst 
their quiet bh 
th: 


dens ha 


it particular corner of Che 
ve disappeared into the 


a] 


ast, but the well 





lL not fail to visit ¢ 


of to-day wil 


a part of old London but little 


mes and the dubiot 


advised 


leaves on 
in- 


» the 


all the most 
omen sinc: 


e been in 


some 
Chelsea, As to 
besides Frank 


aughter of Wim. 


city of her birth, 


1 Lord Cremorne, and died in Chel- 


few travellers 


e who in times 


suspected the 
mn betweer 


c1ati 
lendor of 


Ss 





} ' 
is Sf} 


rar 


lsea. The 
>» mist of an un 
traveller 
as being 


‘helsea, 


damaged by the 





march of modern improvement ; and in so 

doing, he will find this little book an indis- 

pensable companion, 

How tire Peasant Owner Lives . Parts of 
France, German Italy, Russia. By Lady 
Verney. Svo, pp. 24. Macmillan & Co 
1 SS 

THESE half-dozen papers, collected from the 

Vineteenth Cent renew the persistent war 

Lady Verney wages against peasant proprietor 

ship. She continues, asin her previous publi 

eations, to spend her strength more in con 

templating and narrating ills t 

and still exist, than in investiz 

be the possil Vays Improving matte 

ven if her point of V¥ Were unquestionable 

and it we! mitted that the miserable cor 
ditions to be found ip i n with lar 
held in such sn parcels that Vv cannot he 
pro] rly cu Va i Wel it a iy suct 
tenure of land, it Ss certain that 

1 ke rast sha an s sider i is 

outside the proper sphere of i iat 

lation, the tendency to division 1 sub-divi 
sion must increase or diminish precisely the 

d ores nwt WW ln a Palin With 

the general ¢ mie int ven t nat 5 

ifYected by ind nsequently tl i > 





not very successful in this respect; an 
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! id turn on facts carefully chosen for 
r econom mportan Lady Verney is 


1 it is in 


rather a feminine tone that she expresses 
rather incoherent doctrines. But her writings 


are full of gox 


id feeling, if not of good sense 


2 
3¢ 
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